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ADDRESS THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
the Society, held Fune 1944, the President 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE CLERK, 


ever increasing demands the war man- and brain-power have 

obliged the Council repeat their decision last year. Fellows are 
aware, the Bye-Laws provide that the first the Agenda for the Annual 
General Meeting the Presentation the Gold Medals and other Awards 
the Society. This year again, and for the same reasons last year, there are 
neither Medals nor Awards. 

the autumn 1939 such geographical expeditions were the field 
made haste return their country’s defence. the first three years 
war six Royal Medals, two Victoria Medals, and the Awards each year had 
been allotted, and new candidate had been qualifying those years for 
later consideration. has therefore seemed proper this year, the last, 
ask permission His Majesty postpone any recommendations for the 
Royal Medals, request which His Majesty has been graciously pleased 


grant. Similarly, the Council have thought proper also defer any con- 
sideration the Society’s Awards. 


have lost the past year the great traveller and scholar Sir Aurel Stein, 
who died his eighty-first year Kabul. When received our Founder’s 
Medal 1909 spoke the ambitions with which had set out from 
England India twenty-one years before, 1888, take position 
Principal the Oriental College Lahore. His first great journey explora- 
tion began June 1900, when was already thirty-eight, and his first paper 
the Geographical was topographical work Chinese 
Turkestan,” April 1901. His seventy-ninth birthday found him his 
march from Swat the Gorge the Indus pursuit long cherished 
plan” follow the Route the Hanging Chains the path the Chinese 
pilgrim Hsien 400. The immense labours the intervening forty 
years are described first series some twenty massive papers our 
Journal, and finally several series volumes written largely his mountain 
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camp Kashmir and published the Oxford University Press, and sets 
maps published the Survey India. Sir Aurel Stein’s name will always 
stand amongst the highest our Annals. 

have unhappily had many other losses deplore during the last twelve 
months, though time and space will only allow refer very briefly some 
those best known us. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Frederick O’Connor was his death, December 
1943, our Council, greatly valued for his immense knowledge 
Himalayan countries and the Tibetan language. young gunner served 
the Swat Valley and Tirah campaigns, and was with the Kashmir Imperial 
Service Troops Gilgit 1903, when was appointed Secretary and 
Interpreter Sir Francis Younghusband’s Mission Lhasa, remaining 
the British Trade Agent Gyantse until 1908. the outbreak war 
1914 was British Consul Shiraz and spent eight months prisoner 
war. became our Resident Nepal 1918 and his status was raised 
that British Envoy 1921. retired from service with the Indian 

Lieut.-Colonel Lake spent his life the military and political 
service Aden and the Aden Protectorate. soldier, after service with 
the Aden Field Force during the war, raised and commanded the 
First Yemen Infantry, drawn from tribes war among themselves, but 
moulded this commanding officer into highly disciplined regiment. 
Political Officer served periods Acting Resident, and later Acting 
Governor; and held strong views the spelling Arabic names. When 
retired from Government service 1940 remained the Middle East 
represent the British Council Arabia and the Persian Gulf. 

Sir Arnold Hodson, whose death New York was announced fortnight 
ago, was traveller and administrator varied talents. His first paper the 
Society 1918 described his journeys for three years while British Consul 
Southern Abyssinia; and his second paper covered the travel three more 
years when was Consul Maji South-West Abyssinia. From 1926 
1930 was Governor the Falkiand Islands and especially active visiting 
with his staff the Antarctic then returned Africa 
Governor Sierra Leone for four years and became Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief the Gold Coast, from which distinguished position 
retired 1941. the intervals his travels was author and drama- 
tist, and trained rifle teams from the territories governed and brought 
them Bisley the Meeting the National Rifle Association which 
was Vice-President. 

Major Beadnell was one the British scientific staff the Geo- 
logical Survey Egypt who became distinguished for his knowledge the 
Nile Valley and Libyan Desert. After serving three years with the E.E.F., 
resumed his studies the desert, and his last appointment 
Egypt was Resident Engineer the Qattara Depression Hydro-electric 
Project. full account his work, written colleague, has been recently 
published the 

Group Captain Penderel, was member the late 
Sir Robert Clayton-East-Clayton’s expedition the Gilf Kebir 1932 and 
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returned there 1933 with Count Almasy and Dr. Bermann, giving 
good account this latter expedition our Meeting January 1934. This 
very gifted officer was killed action May 1943. 

Major-General Sir Charles Powell was distinguished officer the 
Indian Army, who saw much active service the North-West Frontier 
and China during the later years the last century. had profound 
knowledge the Indo-Chinese borderlands and had been for more than 
fifty years Fellow the Society when died, the age eighty-nine. 

Brig.-General Cavendish, Lord Luke Pavenham, Major 
Lort-Phillips, Captain Slade, and Mr. Tate had also been 
Fellows for more than fifty years, whose names should recorded this 
category. 

should mention also the names Dr. Bisschof, Netherlands 
lawyer practising London, and most regular attendant our Meetings; 
Admiral Sir Reginald Hall, who was Director Naval Intelligence the 
1914-18 war; Major Kermit Roosevelt, second son the late President 
the United States; and Mr. Percy Appleyard, Perth, W.A., who be- 
queathed the Society considerable ultimate share his residuary estate. 

The Society has lost during the year from among its Lady Fellows Mrs. 
Bernard Shaw, Mrs. Haig Thomas, the Hon. Mrs. Tennant, and Edith 
Countess Winchester and Nottingham. 

its hundreds younger Fellows active service the Society has during 
the last year lost Captain Clive, Grenadier Guards, killed action; 
Lieut. Leaf, R.N.V.R., killed action sea; and Mr. Kenneth 
Gandar Dower, reported missing believed drowned. news has been 
received Captain Spencer Chapman, Seaforth Highlanders, reported 
missing Malaya 1942. 

The Society has lost from its Map Room staff Squadron-Leader Kenneth 
Mathews, killed action offensive patrol over Holland. 


During night February this Hall received severe damage from the blast 
and fragments heavy bomb which fell about sixty yards away, fortunately 
soft ground. The outer doors leading out into the Kensington Road were 
blown down with their frames, the inner doors broken pieces, and door 
from the back the Hall was found lying the middle the stalls, while 
the steel frame the skylight the roof was broken several places. This 
damage made necessary suspend our Meetings for two months, the first 
serious interruption our work during the four and half years war. This, 
the new part the House, suffered otherwise comparatively little, except for 
the great scars the outer brickwork made fragments the bomb: damage 
which think may well left honourable scars war for the interest 
posterity the second century our life. 

The damage the older part the House was more extensive, and for 
seven eight weeks, fortunately dry ones, large part the roof was bare 
tiles. Emergency repairs are now complete, but Fellows will see the 
Museum how much hurt was done doors and windows and ceilings, and 
how singularly little the valuable contents the House. Happily 
injury was suffered members the staff, including our Secretary, Mr. 
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Hinks, the House that night, but they had very narrow and fortunate 
escapes, and need not add that they “carried on” their duties undeterred. 


The Annual Report the Council will show you how strong the Society 
resist the blows fate. Ever since the financial crisis 1931 the strength 
the Fellowship has somewhat declined each year, and the decline was 
naturally accelerated the outbreak war 1939. But the small table 
the top the second page gives very encouraging picture the present 
trend. Resignations 1943 were little more than fifth those 1939; the 
number Fellows who were necessity struck off the list because they had 
fallen into arrear with their subscriptions was 1943 less than third 
those like case 1940 and 1941. The elections new Fellows were half 
many again 1941 and 1942; and the number reinstated was twice 
great any year since the end the war. December 1943 
our numbers were nearly one hundred greater than the end 1918, and 
may look forward with hope, and think with confidence, rapid increase 
our numbers the years come. But must always bear mind that 
the Annual Subscription Three Pounds per year not effectively nearly 
much was when that figure was fixed 1908, and the work the 
Society not only maintained, but also developed, must look for 
substantial increase our income. have the past received least one 
considerable bequest the General Funds the Society, and there are two 
others which will mature the termination life interests. have also 
the past four years received some generous individual gifts the General 
Funds. 

this point happy inform you that our Honorary President, 
H.R.H. the Duchess Kent, has recently been pleased make covenant 
annual gift the Society, and such covenanted gifts from taxed income 
are effect doubled when, the case our Society, which law 
charitable institution, the tax can reclaimed. This procedure cannot 
applied the annual subscriptions, but only additional annual gifts, but 
hope that this method supporting the work the Society, which her 
generous act our Honorary President has initiated, will widely followed. 


the lecture which gave the Society year ago Sir Percy Loraine 
called attention the confusion which now exists the use the terms 
Near and Middle East, and deliberately used the words Near East his title 
insist that the Balkan States, Egypt, and the coastal areas the eastern 
shores the Mediterranean and the Black Sea are customary use the 
Near East, whereas the Middle East would describe including Iran, 
‘Iraq, Afghanistan, and the Arabian Peninsula. note written for the 
Geographical Review, Colonel Lawrence Martin, Chief the Division 
Maps the Library Congress, has expressed his agreement 
with Sir Percy Loraine. would consider that the Near East comprises the 
Balkans, Turkey, Rhodes and the Dodecanese, Cyprus, Syria and the 
Lebanon, Palestine, and sometimes Egypt, and limits the Middle East 
‘Iraq, Persia, Afghanistan, Transjordan, Saudi Arabia, and the other countries 
the Arabian Peninsula. Africa west Egypt has never, thinks, been 
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called either Middle East Near East informed Americans, who for 
Mediterranean Africa usually revert the old designation Barbary 
States. 

The confusion the last few years has course arisen from the fact that 
when the beginning the war British Command-in-Chief was estab- 
lished Cairo, its interests were first eastward and southward rather than 
along the Mediterranean coast Libya and Tunisia, and was the eventual 
triumphant conclusion the North African campaign that brought British 
armies from the Middle East Command the Pillars Hercules. Thus 
arose very natural but regrettable misuse the term Middle East that 
may difficult avoid the official histories the war. But think that 
we, who are not tied down official nomenclature, would well agree 
with our American friends and among ourselves that should use always the 
classification upon which Sir Percy Loraine and Colonel Lawrence Martin 
are agreed, and come working arrangement upon any points difference. 
might well agree that part Africa excepting Egypt belongs either 
the Near the Middle East., This has been for many years the view and 
practice the Society, and hope that shall make point maintaining 
the practice with especial care anything that publish. 

1902 Dr. Hogarth wrote book, “The Nearer East,’ which begins: 
Nearer East term current fashion for the region which our grand- 
fathers were content call simply the East. This area generally understood 
coincide with those classic lands, historically the most interesting the 
surface the globe, which lie about the eastern basin the Mediterranean 
Sea, but few probably could say offhand where should the limits and why.” 
discussing these limits, Dr. Hogarth thought that must set the north- 
western the long oblique water-parting the Balkans, and that the Nearer 
East should include all Europe south-east that parting, Corfu and Crete 
and all the islands eastward, all the north-eastern corner Africa that fit 
for settled habitation, and all Asia that lies the hither side the great 
salt hollows Central Persia and the shifting sands Persian Baluchistan. 
Here Dr. Hogarth considers that the Nearer East parted from the Farther 
East. His Nearer East then comprises what should now call the Near 
East and the Middle East, and the distinction between these two has changed 
much the last twenty-five years. early act the Permanent Committee 
Geographical Names was resolve 1920 that the name Near East 
used for the Balkans Europe, the name Middle East for the lands from the 
Bosporus India, and the Far East for Indo-China, China, and Japan. 
Political conditions have changed greatly the last twenty-five years. There 
can doubt, think, that Turkey and the eastern shores the Mediter- 
ranean must included the Near East. 


Address last year said, hard these days make good 
programme,” observation which applies with the same force the past 
twelve months, and think that under these conditions the quality and interest 
the lectures have had have been very remarkable. one looks the 
titles those papers one thing seems stand out—the tendency, 
may put it, towards the scientific rather than the spectacular, develop- 
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ment which for one welcome. The days romantic voyages have almost 
gone—the Poles have been reached, can scarcely hope for another Kaieteur 
Fall more Mountains the Moon, and the aeroplane swiftly unveiling 
such natural mysteries remain. will the archaeologist, with the geo- 
grapher his helper, who will get the headlines. But the science geo- 
graphy steadily widening and deepening, and confident that our 
Society will hold the field scientific geography name great that 
which from its birth has held that travel and exploration. 

The lectures which have been delivered this Hall during the fifth year 
the war have necessarily special quality imposed it. Only one, with the 
title South-east Victoria Island and the Queen Maud Gulf, Canadian Arctic, 
had the flavour exploration which peaceful times expect, and that one 
was delivered the Reverend Rokeby-Thomas his uniform 
Chaplain the Forces. Sir Robert Reid’s study the political geo- 
graphy the Excluded Areas Assam was based his pre-war knowledge, 
but came vividly into the present picture the war, the Japanese bombing 
Imphal, capital Manipur State, and with the political future these 
Frontier Tracts under the new constitution promised for India. Mr. Otto 
Popper’s authoritative study the International Régime the Danube was 
survey developments between two wars, which was full interest for 
planners the future Europe; Dr. Rudolf Bi¢ani¢’s paper the Effects 
War Rural Yugoslavia was original and powerful study the economic 
effects the present Captain Farrow’s paper Surveys for Water Power 
Northern British Columbia looked always the future that territory 
greatly affected the war developments and military requirements the 
present. Mr. Codrington’s masterly paper Valleys the Hindu Kush 
dealt largely with archaeological work done during the early years the war, 
and its prospects the future; and Mr. Evert Barger his Asia Lecture 
Problems Central Asian Exploration dealt with wider aspects the same 
problem, collaboration with the learned men Asia. Dr. Olaf Devik’s 
most interesting experimental work the Formation Ice Lakes and 
Rivers was done, much it, while Norway was enemy occupation, and the 
results could given because now high official the Norwegian 
Government established London. 

The rest our war programme was concerned with planning for the post- 
war world. Our Session began with account Professor Patrick Aber- 
crombie, one the authors, the County London Plan, some aspects 
that great and scheme for better capital city. Dr. Willatts, 
Maps Officer the Ministry Town and Country Planning, dealt with the 
Physical Names for the Map Great Britain; Lord Brabazon Tara with 
the Geography Post-war Air Routes. Messrs. Gilbert and 
Baker, Oxford, made spirited assault upon the Doctrine Axial Belt 
Industry England and provoked most animated discussion. Mr. 
Steers fortnight ago gave excellent account his studies Coastal 
Preservation and Planning, made for the Ministry Town and Country 
and the last paper the Session, Mr. Gordon Manley, Topo- 
graphical Features the Climate Britain dealt with important questions 
climate, especially spring frosts, much importance the fruit 
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industry. Most these papers provoked good discussions, and all will 
value national planning for the future. 

Thanks Lady Broughton, the Director the Imperial Institute, and 
members the British Arctic Air Route Expedition and the British Graham 
Land Expedition, saw some most interesting films, and two cases the 
interest was heightened and saddened the thought that were looking 
lovely things that had probably gone past recall. Some the pictures were 
surpassing beauty. 

were also happily able give our usual Christmas Lectures thanks 
Mrs. Reginald Wyndham, who showed films the Netherlands East-Indies, 
and Miss Francesca French, whom and the young people who 
attended the lectures are indeed grateful. 

glad say that holding one lecture the month p.m. many 
Fellows, whose work made impossible attend our afternoon lectures, 
were able present. 


cannot conclude without expressing the thanks the Society our 
diminished and overworked staff. only due the loyal and devoted 
labours the Secretary and his colleagues that can look back the 
record the past year with such satisfaction and forward the future with 
undiminished confidence. 


COASTAL PRESERVATION AND PLANNING 
STEERS 


Evening Meeting the Society, 1944 


the future the countryside the coastline special importance. 
There need attempt physiographical legal definitions, but the 
word coastline rightly suggests narrow belt country all round this island. 
There only one such belt and extremely easy spoil it. The narrow 
limits the coastal belt and its great attraction are two the principal factors 
involved preservation problems and policies. 

Before however discussing these problems, some notes the maps prepared 
and the field-work which based are necessary. All the coastline 
England and Wales, except for the part between Swanage and the Thames, 
has already been visited, and apart from few small prohibited areas (some 
which knew before the war) detailed survey the whole has been made. 
Experience soon showed that was far better not attempt elaborate 
classification coastal quality: the personal factor bound play im- 
portant part, and large number categories encourage unnecessary 
differentiation. the field the 1/25,000 maps were used, and simple 
scheme colours and notes, all relevant details were inserted directly 
the map sheets. addition, written report was made that part the 
coast covered any one visit. 
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was assumed that any unspoiled part the coast: cliffs, dunes, salt marsh, 
estuary, should rated basically good natural scenery. the other hand 
certain parts the coast can regarded outstanding quality. Most 
people would probably include the Mawddach and Dyfi estuaries, parts 
the Pembrokeshire coast, the Hartland district, and the southern extremity 
Devon. There remains intermediate category about which there may 
considerable difference opinion. The survey was concerned primarily with 
the coast, but obviously had take account the immediate hinterland. 
Nevertheless some distinction between the two desirable. Exmoor 
beautiful, and the adjacent coast very fine, yet cannot stand comparison 
sensu stricto with the exposed coast, magnificent cliffs, and intricacy detail 
that exist between Hartland Point and Morwenstow. There striking 
difference, part accentuated the coal-field, between the Cumberland 
coastal strip and the Lake District. again, Dunwich cliffs Suffolk, 
themselves and especially their setting, are very beautiful. They are how- 
ever very different from those near Land’s End some those Dorset. 
Notwithstanding this, careful consideration suggests that they should into 
the same category. 

Any assessment coastal quality likely meet with criticism. this 
survey attempt has been made evaluate the various parts the coast 
impartially, and put them into classes based constant standard. this 
has been achieved, does not matter the standard too high too low: 
can easily adjusted. one however could claim absolute standard. 

The distribution industrial areas, residential districts, quarries, and 
buildings are clearly shown the field-maps. Particular notes were made 
all shacks, huts, ugly, and misplaced buildings. Good, well-built, and often 
artistic houses may quite offensive meaner dwellings, especially 
they are open cliffs the individual houses groups are poorly planned 
and sited. tour round parts Anglesey and Cornwall illustrates this point 
very well. 

The Ministry Town and Country Planning handled all the field-maps 
and reports, and under Dr. Willatts’ supervision produced detailed 
coastal amenities map based the one-inch sheets. Other maps smaller 
scale were also made, including one scale 1/625,000, and details were 
supplied the Society for the map reproduced with this paper. will 
easily understood that many generalizations are unavoidable these maps. 

After the war there every reason expect that the number visitors 
the seaside will and the holidays-with-pay schemes will bring the 
coast many who have seldom, perhaps never, visited the past. does 
not need very detailed knowledge the coast realize that this belt falls 
into many categories, physiographical and economic. There are parts 
which cater for many thousands visitors, others that are the haunt few 
regular habitués, others again that are given over huts, caravans, and shacks. 
Moreover, there distinction between the select resorts and the more 
popular ones: the latter, incidentally, not only offer holiday multitudes, 
but also have acted safety valves and undoubtedly have saved other parts 
our coast from unsightly buildings all descriptions. Above all there are 
still long lines unspoiled coast, the paradise the walker and naturalist. 
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may taken for granted that all parts the coast will become increas- 
ingly popular, but particular extremely probable that steadily growing 
percentage British people will find more and more pleasure and genuine 
interest getting know the fine unspoiled stretches the coast. Walkers 
and others need food and shelter, but must not follow that camps, hotels, 
cafés, restaurants, and other buildings appear random near any 
coastal viewpoint: they must sited with the utmost care. the haphazard 
placing buildings the coast that forms one the worst features its 
desecration. 

these islands there wide variety rock types, nearly all which 
reach the sea some point another. The most casual glance geological 
map will remind for example the fine chalk cliffs Kent, Sussex, and 
Yorkshire the magnificent scenery associated with the Carboniferous rocks 
North Devon; the limestones, also Carboniferous age, the Gower 
and Tenby peninsulas South Wales; the granite cliffs Land’s End; 
the sandstones St. Bees Head Cumberland; the Jurassic cliffs 
Dorset and Yorkshire; the siting Bamburgh and Dunstanburgh castles 
and the Great Whin Sill and also the fine boulder clay 
cliffs Holderness and North Norfolk. 

striking contrast our cliff scenery there are extensive areas dunes 
and marshes, still largely unspoiled, including those Blakeney Point and 
Scolt Head Island Norfolk, Cheswick and Goswick sands Northumber- 
land, the Ravenglass estuary Cumberland, Newborough Warren and Red 
Wharf Bay Anglesey, and the many sandy wilds South Wales. Moreover 
along our coast lie many fine examples salt marshes decorated according 
season with the sea pink, sea lavender, sea aster. The North Norfolk 
marshes are perhaps our finest, but there are also beautiful expanses the 
Dyfi and Dwyryd estuaries, Morecambe Bay, Poole Harbour, South- 
ampton Water, and along the coast Essex. 

During recent geological time, especially the glacial period, the level 
the sea fluctuated considerably relation the land. The last general move- 
ment sea-level has been upward, amounting all some 200 feet, and has 
drowned the lower ends our river valleys. This process has been part 
responsible for the present scenery such regions the Upper Bristol 
Channel, the Thames estuary, and the numerous and very picturesque inlets 
Cornwall and Devon; for example, Carrick Roads, Fowey River, Plymouth 
Sound, Salcombe Harbour, the Dart, and several others. The effects these 
vertical movements rocks different degrees hardness must con- 
sidered however together with the work marine and subaerial erosion. The 
smooth, flowing outlines the Channel and North Sea coasts where faced 
with Mesozoic and later rocks stand strong contrast the indented shores 
the south-western peninsula and much the Welsh littoral. Any element- 
ary geological text-book emphasizes this point: and indeed clear even 
small-scale map. Yet perhaps because obvious its significance 
coastal detail can overlooked. The crenulate pattern the Cornish and 
Devonian shores, their intricacy detail, their numerous sandy coves and 
beaches, the frequent occurrence old cliffs behind low raised beach 
platforms often all stand most marked contrast the 
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characteristics the softer rocks farther east with their simpler curves, often 
higher cliffs, occasional hanging valleys, and beaches times continuous 
the foot cliffs and across re-entrants. Thus despite their beauty and even 
grandeur, cliffs later rocks seldom, ever, give sense 
the wild and the rugged: the qualities which many holiday-makers consider 
indispensable first-rate scenery. The cliffs near Marloes and Musselwick 
Bays Pembrokeshire and those between Nash Point and Southerndown 
Glamorgan are beautiful each case; yet the former, composed hard, 
ancient rock, possess far greater variety detail and form than the latter 
and suggest spectacular wildness which makes the contrast between the two 
places emphatic that between the cliffs either side Salcombe 
Harbour and those between Budleigh Salterton and Sidmouth. 

But turn completely different landscape: the drowning the river 
mouths the east coast partly explains the long, serene inlets like those the 
Blackwater, Orwell, and Deben, while farther north, East Anglia, great 
shingle spits have deflected the rivers historical time; those across the 
mouths the Yare and Alde are well known. The whole the coastal 
scenery between Flamborough Head and the North Foreland distinctive, 
even simpler and gentler, than that the south and west. Moreover these 
flatter coasts with their dunes and marshes often have remarkable past 
human activity. Small medieval vessels could reach the staithes then 
unobstructed less obstructed shingle spits and bars than they are to-day. 
Finally this littoral, continuous changes the channels caused silting, 
the growth new marsh, the wearing away soft cliffs, produce interest- 
ing landscape changes which are largely absent from more spectacular rocky 
shores, and which need not any means attract the scientist only. 

There quality scenery which brief reference due but which 
full justice within the bounds short paper impossible, that say, the 
colours and setting parts our coastline. Everyone familiar with the 
whiteness the chalk, impressive because often that the only colour 
present the faces the cliffs. rare however for one colour prevail, 
and when this occurs, for example the New Red Sandstone cliffs 
South Devon and the Old Red Sandstones near St. Bride’s Pembroke- 
shire, unforgettable. rule our finest cliffs show variety colours 
and shades, not only those the rock itself, but those also the plants the 
higher parts the cliffs. difficult for instance find more beautiful 
range cliffs than the variegated ones between St. David’s and Newgale 
Pembrokeshire. Occasionally contrasts colouring may very emphatic, 
like those Alum Bay the Isle Wight and the brown, red, and white 
the Hunstanton cliffs Norfolk. 

What has been said will serve call attention some the better-known 
parts our coasts. Those who know them detail will realize how much has 
been omitted and they will know, too, how much them already spoiled. 
full analysis the spoiled and surviving coastal landscapes plainly not 
practicable single short paper. What matters explanation the pro- 
cess spoiling, with some reference specific places. 

common knowledge that some forms industrial development have 
had noticeably bad results, especially mining and quarrying. This only too 
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clear the remarkably fine and varied cliffs the Magnesian Limestone 
Durham, the natural beauty which derives largely from the deeply cut and 
well-wooded denes which run down sea-level. Scarcely any part this 
coast has escaped disfigurement coal-tip, shaft, winding-gear, asso- 
ciated ugly mining village, while nearer some the larger towns, which 
themselves are far from beautiful, railway sidings and trucks run right the 
cliff edge. Farther north much the same true most the Northumber- 
land coast between the Tyne and Coquet rivers. Again the west the coal- 
field coast Cumberland desolation, and the Flintshire side the Dee 
estuary nearly bad. the other hand industrial growth has affected 
the coastal scenery South Wales far less than might have been supposed. 
Even the crowded Port Talbot, Briton Ferry, and Swansea district the 
dunes and sands are remarkably free from serious disfigurement. But parts 
Cornwall, including St. Agnes and St. Just, former mining has left bad 
scars; they not compare with the coal areas ugliness, but they are 
symptomatic indifference the beauty coastal scenery. Attention must 
also called the iron workings Furness Lancashire and Skinnin- 
grove north-east Yorkshire, and the widespread and truly deplorable 
effects quarrying which the scars Penmaenmawr, the Little Orme, 
and Tan Penmaen Head the North Wales coast are horrible examples. 
Perhaps the worst case all the Lleyn peninsula. Other 
aspects geography, that say the commercial, must course recog- 
nized: iron ore useful kind must result iron-fields and stone must 
quarried with reference quality, position, labour, and market. But the 
planner has right ask whether necessary dispose mining waste 
untidily, whether ugly dwellings quite inevitable industrial areas, and 
whether the only suitable stone occurs some the more conspicuously 
misplaced quarries? Obviously great deal must forgiven war time, 
but even then there seldom compelling need for callous disfigurement 
the coastal rural inland areas. The recent protest against the destruction 
the Roman Wall case point. 

many places the ugly and misplaced huts and shacks that sprang 
between the two world wars are almost worse than the industrial areas. 
There are many instances these hideous settlements: amongst the worst 
Flamborough Head where whole town hutments has completely ruined 
the scenery that fine chalk headland. North Wales travellers along the 
Holyhead railway will familiar with the extensive and unsightly spread 
shacks between Point Air and Prestatyn. Miles the Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk coasts are disfigured long lines jerry-built wooden erections. 
The Holderness coast affords many examples shocking desecration, and 
parts Essex and the south-east coast are notorious for it. must also 
emphasized that single hut, few scattered ones, small group are very 
often disfiguring large mass. The eyesore the few huts near Cocker- 
sand Abbey will serve illustration this point. The abbey ruins are 
surprisingly remote part Lancashire, that seems all the more 
unhappy that its amenities should thus spoiled. 

full analysis this problem out place short paper, but one 
two comments claim attention. only fair recognize that the posses- 
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sion renting hut, caravan, converted bus, any other dwelling pro- 
bably represents the first place desire for open-air holiday away from 
towns and smoke. But the drive for seaside holidays has overreached itself 
two important ways. the one hand unregulated building has often 
resulted serious overcrowding, bad sanitation, and complete lack 
the other hand there has come about the very serious ruination many 
parts our coastline which have just described. There are, happily, 
least partial remedies for these evils: they include the building proper sites 
camps, both great and small; the resiting certain huts; the regrouping 
some; the total destruction others. The cost doing this would well 
worth while the long run—and now the time plan and put into effect 
systematic policy. 

Just recently another kind defacement has appeared which cate- 
gory itself. necessary, but regrettable, feature the war has been the 
taking over certain coastal areas for military purposes, and the erection 
defence works and other buildings the foreshore many sections the 
coast. This suggests problems control and restoration less urgent than 
those arising from industry and unregulated shack building, but for obvious 
reasons comment present must limited the minimum. 

The spoiling our coasts huts and buildings derives from geographical 
conditions just directly disfigurement from the industrial use natural 
wealth. hardly accidental for example that much the east coast 
overbuilt for holiday purposes: the drier side the country, and there are 
many miles fine attractive beaches along it. These are features which are 
bound draw holiday-makers, and unfortunately lack any effective 
planning has led uncontrolled and disorderly overgrowth. Nearly every 
sandy cove Wales and south-western England, where bathing reasonably 
safe, partly, wholly, spoiled. illustration, the north Cornish coast 
between Padstow and Newquay may cited. little the west Padstow 
lie Trevone, Harlyn, Booby’s Bay, Constantine Bay, Porthcothan, 
and Mawgan Porth. The whole district represents considerable develop- 
ment the seaside house for the most part good type, all sited near 
sandy beaches. Whatever may the advantages accruing the owners 
occupiers these houses, and even though dwellings may imply individual 
prosperity and good taste, undeniable that the settlement pattern, 
stands, detracts from the beauty the coastline which without the seaside 
houses, would one some variety and distinction. comprehensive 
scheme development for the whole area would have allowed just much 
pleasure for all owners and tenants, and would the same time have gone far 
preserve the natural beauties the coast. The evil over-conspicuous 
siting would, above all, have been avoided. Again the Dorset coast 
Charmouth, Seatown (Chideock), Eype Mouth, and West Bay (Bridport) the 
existing huts even limited number locally ruin the landscape. little 
careful planning would easily have meant escape from this evil, and this 
particular district has not gone beyond recall. 

shingly rocky beach foreshore frequently untouched. This im- 
munity not surprising, but important that should realized. Sand 
shingle beaches give great beauty and character our coasts, and right 
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that they should used and enjoyed. There much less justification how- 
for comparatively small number people building huts them and 
making them less attractive. Access beaches and coves also 
important matter, and peace time the planner must face the very thorny 
problem holiday car traffic. Here again the bearing geographical con- 
ditions plainly that space relationships between the coast and the great 
inland cities. know only too well that the cheap car and the week-end 
habit have played small part the deterioration our coastal scenery. 
The dismal features the picture can however exaggerated. The 
danger is, was, that bad development might have expanded indefinitely 
and irremediably, and one indirect benefit the war has been curb that 
tendency, and prompt new planning legislation which should used 
prevent relapse into past errors. Public opinion and judicious expenditure 
money will make such legislation reality. There thus fortunately 
brighter side the use the coasts. Coastal journeying also shows that there 
are still many miles quite unspoiled. Parts Cumberland, Furness, and 
Lancashire, long stretches the Lleyn Peninsula, Cardigan Bay, Pembroke- 
shire, North Devon and Cornwall, South Cornwall, South Devon, Dorset, 
some the Isle Wight, good deal Essex and Suffolk, the marshlands 
North Norfolk, long stretches the Cleveland coast parts 
North Northumberland are either unspoiled but slightly disfigured. 
Most these are cliffed coasts good scenery, and the chief threat 
them, sometimes only too apparent the south-west, the cliff-top house. 
There also the tendency for several towns lying valleys spread the 
sides the hills and the skyline. This perhaps expected, but 
does not improve the scenery. Careful planning and, where possible, 
planting trees may much minimize even eradicate the 
unattractive character valley town extensions. 
Many parts our finest cliff coasts are owned the National Trust. Its 
astal holdings include great deal Pembrokeshire between St. Davids 
Solva, considerable stretches Cornwall and Devon, including the 
Hudder and Reskajeage cliffs, part the Land’s End district, Lantivet Bay, 
the fine cliffs between Bolt Tail and Bolt Head. Norfolk both Scolt 
Island and Blakeney Point are its property. These and other coastal 
eas are saved from any spoiling and are the property the nation. 
lain enough that the public fully sympathizes with, and supports the work 
Trust. Moreover area like Scolt Head Island, where sea birds breed 
certain geographical and ecological experiments are made, slight restric- 
ions access certain parts the island have caused difficulty. Requests 
easily made to, and explanations obtained from, the Watcher other 
uthorities. indeed not too much that the opening official 
sanctuaries around our coasts has helped enormously draw public 
the reason for, and value of, setting aside certain areas sacro- 
nature. is, after all, education, whatever form may take, that will 
ring home effectively one and all the need for preserving, not only our 
astline, but also our whole countryside. What more, this education must 
egin school, and might well associated with the teaching geography. 
the subject above all directly concerned with the study landscape, 
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and intelligent knowledge and appreciation the local region school 
pupils should much guarantee the proper use the countryside the 
future. 

How far the nation’s debt and reliance the National Trust will 
increase remains seen. certain areas coast are become National 
Parks, the demands the Trust may lessened, but the same time stil] 
greater stretches the coast may safeguarded permanently. 

The coastal areas must enjoyed, and planning may suggest some 
people limitation access and control. should certainly check access 
that leads spoiling, but should encourage any other form, including the 
right walking around the coast. There has been good deal discussion 
recently about the opening the coastguard’s paths. Paths indeed run 
along most our cliffs, although these may have become overgrown during 
the war. There are obvious problems rights way involved, which need 
the attention specialists, but the planner might well suggest that continuous 
paths should available along the cliffs and beaches much our coast. 
clear course the one hand that unbroken path can made and 
maintained near the foreshore the Norfolk marshlands, around parts 
Morecambe Bay, along parts Cardigan Bay; Blakeney Point, Cocker- 
ham Marshes, Mochras Island are not shut off for the lack one, but 
would unreasonable expect good track and crossing places over wide 
creeks and ditches. the other hand, Pembrokeshire and much 
Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, not only are cliff and beach paths possible and 
necessary, but likewise the provision adequate bridges over small streams 
and simple but reasonable ferry services over the mouths Milford Haven, 
Carrick Roads, Fowey River, Plymouth Sound, Salcombe Harbour, and 
across many smaller rivers and inlets too deep for safe fording too wide fora 
light bridge. Such services certainly already exist few places, but there 
plenty scope for improvement. 

There are however some areas where walkers should not encouraged 
too freely. These include occasional dune areas where natural erosion 
already serious and where wear and tear should not made worse man; 
parts the Lincolnshire coast and the Norfolk coast come into this category. 
There course harm walking front behind such dunes, but 
great deal harm can done walking along through them and 
making gaps which will widened first the wind and then the sea 
Such restrictions can easily explained walkers, and there little fear 
their being misunderstood. Again, unless sea-walls are solidly built, they 
should not become too frequented paths; point fact such walls ruk 
become regular highways only for permanent residents; unlikely for 
example that circumambulation the Wash the Essex marshes will ever 
very popular. 

The Reports the Nature Reserves Investigation Committee and especially 
that the British Ecological Society, Nature Conservation and Natut 
Reserves, are both concerned with the country whole and thus time 
with the coastal areas. Their point that the increasing number people, 
both amateurs and professionals, who are deeply impressed with the need for 
planning and preservation needs emphasis. Their concern mainly 
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keeping intact, for the benefit the nation whole, certain areas, Nature 
Reserves, representing all important types vegetation and associated fauna. 
This expression informed opinion which clearly line with policies 
both for the preservation the coast and for the establishment National 
Parks. There need overlapping competition interests this 
account. more than probable that any general measure preservation 
will safeguard those areas and interests which have claimed attention more 
restricted grounds. 

The physiographical processes work the shoreline may have very 
close bearing planning proposals. simple illustration the rapid erosion 
common soft cliffs such those the boulder clay Holderness. The 
coastguard’s path should certainly follow this coast, but erosion the rate 
yard two year. How far back should the path made, possible 
devise some agreement with landowners whereby the path shifts inland 
with the recession the cliffs? This isolated case, although perhaps 
the most spectacular the English coast. The converse occurs areas like 
the coast the Wash where intervals new innings marsh are made, and 
the sea-bank moved outwards. 

Whatever the circumstances problems involved, plain enough that 
the time has now come when the nation should take care its coastline; 
have only one coast and neither local, nor even regional, but national 
possession. the consciousness the coast whole which needs 
quickening. More than thirty years ago the Royal Commission Coast 
Erosion made clear that problems erosion and the deposition beach 
and other material should not dealt with locally, random. well 
known for example that, general, beach material travels up-Channel along 
the south coast, and southwards along the east coast. Therefore either 
coast town puts out groynes and piers, will probably collect larger 
beach; town however, few miles leeward will deprived 
adequate supply material. Those who are familiar with coastal conditions 
Kent and Sussex Norfolk and Suffolk can easily translate and 
into actual places. 

Shingle and sand often obstruct river mouths and the accumulation 
mud, aided such plants Spartina Townsendii (Rice Grass), has com- 
pletely altered the appearance Poole Harbour and affecting Southampton 
Water. But our harbours are national assets and their maintenance 
essential the nation whole: they form part the general problem. 

plain therefore that nothing less than national policy will do. And 
over and above the physical conditions, which suggest large-scale planning, 
there are the financial. the first place the disappearance land erosion 
around our coasts becomes national liability despite the fact that private 
persons may the immediate financial losers. Accretion, the contrary, 
has the past often meant only private small-scale gain. Protective works 
against erosion are very expensive and likewise extensive and well-planned 
reclamation schemes. Both, the future, will probably beyond the 
capacity private owners. Even there counterpart the Zuider Zee 


this country, there are extensive areas that national policy could 
reclaimed. 
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the second place obvious that the less populated and poorer districts 
have not the means protecting their amenities providing proper accom- 
modation for the public. Cardiganshire, with long and good coast but with 
small population and large town, cannot possibly spend the same 
scale Sussex; but must never allow its coast suffer like that 

coast should regarded unit and should used and enjoyed under 
the aegis the Ministry Town and Country Planning. This suggestion 
certain provoke discussion and may even arouse opposition, but none 
the less rational solution vast problem. Not only could the intricate 
physical problems erosion and accretion handled indeed they should 
be, national questions, but also the equally complicated questions the 
proper use the coast the country’s inhabitants. Clearly there must 
improved accommodation for visitors, and often places where present 
there little none. This need may result varied policy building 
hotels, communal camps hold anything between fifty and five thousand, 
youth hostels, inn road house, simple lodgings. The whole matter 
clearly closely related the proposed scheme National Parks, some 
which may coastal position. But what body, other than national body, 
can advise judiciously the location these buildings both situation 
and site? Only such organization can visualize the whole, have access 
complete and informative statistics about relative numbers visiting the various 
parts the coast, assimilate and compare the data different localities, and 
deal with the resulting problems impartially. 

Coastal planning is, after all, only part the replanning the whole 
countryside. must also considered relation the rebuilding our 
bombed cities. new and well-planned Hull for example may quite likely 
affect the number people visiting the Holderness coast. Should sufficient 
pleasure and recreational facilities provided near the city, many its 
inhabitants might think twice before spending time and money reaching 
coastal hut caravan. That this again connected with post-war transport 
problems obvious, but the essential point that planning must com- 
prehensive. 

bad one, but this matter, least, should the means solving many 
difficult points. Clearly national body would wish ride roughshod over 
the traditions and interests big town, even those small rural dis- 
trict authority. The moral effect national authority however would 
enormous, and such body might very usefully aid the larger units major 
and expensive schemes, or, need be, act brake complete deterrent. 
There need this country suppose that national authority would 
act dictatorially but should have effective powers that could take de- 
cisive action necessary. 

few major conclusions only need final emphasis. (1) Every possible step 
must taken prevent any disfigurement those parts the coast which 
remain unspoiled. (2) Careful replanning can much clear the 
squalor that already exists. (3) Access the coast for walkers means 
cliff and beach paths and improved ferry services should made easy 
possible. (4) considering the coast essential visualize limited and 
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therefore highly vulnerable zone, although there can rigid conception 
its boundaries. general, local physical features, for example up-slope, 
prominent crest line, wood even the course river, will suggest 
natural small-scale frontiers the coastal belt which needs protection from 
uncontrolled development. Moreover this same zone, and perhaps even 
farther inland, the natural beauty must not spoiled making new motor 
roads out harmony with the landscape. (5) All coastal problems should 
under the review the Ministry Town and Country Planning. 

The whole matter basically one geography. have some 2751 miles 
coast England and Wales; wide variety coastal scenery and climate; 
unequal network roads and railways, better and more numerous some 
regions than others; complex distribution industry and high popula- 
tion settled irregular clots. These people have great desire visit the sea- 
side, either vast numbers Blackpool Southend, for example, 
rather more manageable masses scores other seaside resorts, large 
and small camps, individuals the remoter coasts. the last type 
coastal region which likely become more and more popular the 
right sense. Let think national authority coordinator and judge, 
the last resort, all forms planning for the use and enjoyment the coast, 
whether scientific, economic, popular. 


Appendix: The length the coastline England and Wales 

Dr. Willatts’ recent measurement 2751 miles, using the 4th (Popular) 
Edition the one-inch map and ‘following with rotameter the line the 
High Water Mark Medium Tides nearly circumstances permitted. 
check, made similar measurement the Cornish coast sheets 
the 1/25,000 map. This more detailed measurement differed less than 
per cent. region where maximum difference might have been expected. 
The distances obtained from the one-inch sheets were accordingly regarded 
reliable. 

was necessary adopt arbitrary limit inlets and tidal estuaries. 
Although tides flow Teddington the Thames, Warrington the 
Mersey, almost Gloucester the Severn, and corresponding recognized 
spots other rivers, was usually possible find convenient limit—fre- 
quently the lowest ferry bridging point—where such inlets for the pur- 
poses this measurement cease regarded arms the sea. The 
Ferry the Mersey, Sharpness Bridge the Severn, 
and Stanford-le-Hope the Thames, were taken such limits. The larger 
islands were measured separately and included the county totals, but small 
uninhabited islets and rocks were excluded. 

Dr. Willatts also collected other estimates for comparative purposes. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica gave 2350 miles, measured map miles 
inch: all estuaries, bays and headlands less than mile wide were ex- 
cluded. Dr. Mill gave measurement 2410 miles (see the Geo- 
graphical Fournal, (1904)). generalized check measurement made 


-Dr. Willatts the 1/625,000 map amounted 2325 miles. Two estimates 


made the Admiralty 1921 (based hurried measurements from 


Bartholomew’s Survey Atlas) and 1926 (based Admiralty Charts 
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scale 1/720,000 larger) gave 2410 and 2705 miles. Islands more than 
half mile circumference were included, and the latter figure includes the 
Isle Man. 

The detailed measurements coastline from the one-inch map are 


107% miles Somerset 80% miles 
Westmorland Devon 

Lancashire Cornwall 
Cheshire Dorset 

Hampshire 
Denbigh Isle Wight 
Caernarvon Sussex 

Anglesey Kent 

Merioneth Essex 

Cardigan Suffolk 

Pembroke Norfolk 
Lincoln 
Glamorgan Yorkshire 
Monmouth Durham 
Gloucester Northumberland 


England and Wales 2751 miles 


should like thank Dr. and his assistants very much for the 
care and trouble they have taken over the preparation material for the map. 


DISCUSSION 


Before the paper the PRESIDENT (The Rt. Hon. Sir CLERK) said: The 
reader the paper this evening, Mr. Steers, has often addressed the 
Society and was until recently member our Council, needs intro- 
duction. has long been authority upon coastal phenomena and was 
therefore very natural that when the Ministry Town and Country Planning 
desired survey our coast from the point view preservation and 
amenities, should have been charged with the responsible and, may say, 
extremely pleasant duty visiting and reporting upon the whole coast 
England. The results that survey will describe his paper to-night. 

may add that the Society honoured the presence Mr. Morri- 
son, the Minister Town and Country Planning, and hoped that may 
break his ministerial silence and open the discussion which will follow the paper. 

Mr. Steers then read the paper printed above, and discussion followed. 

The PRESIDENT: now ask the Minister Town and Country Planning 
address us. 

The MINISTER TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING (Mr. Morrison): 
purpose breaking the ministerial silence which the President referred 
simply express before this audience his fellow-geographers great 
personal gratitude and the gratitude Department Mr. Steers for all 
the expert help has given over the last eighteen months. undertook, 
voluntarily, very large task: less than personal inspection of, and series 
survey reports on, the whole coastline England and miles 
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it. With the exception those south-eastern parts, which for obvious reasons 
could not visit and which comprise only about one-eighth the whole, 
has carried the task right through. The officers Department who 
have accompanied Mr. Steers upon his surveys have testified the 
thoroughness his work. believe some them cherished the illusion that 
week’s tour with Mr. Steers would kind seaside holiday, but they soon 
discovered that they were mistaken. Mr. Steers takes nothing for granted and 
has very long legs. seen effectively large part the coast must 
walked. Solvitur ambulando the motto, and Mr. Steers has walked it, rain 
shine. Maps must constantly studied and notes constantly made. Mr. 
Steers was unremitting. There were, understand, after-lunch siestas, and 
even meals themselves were the briefest interludes. 

To-night’s paper puts still further Mr. Steers’ debt. one thing 
survey our coasts, assess their amenities, their landscape and recreational 
values, and mark down the extent and nature their regrettably numerous 
disfigurements, whether industry shack and bungalow settlements; 
quite another thing, and less exacting task, take the survey raw 
material, and work out from generalized picture the values and 
problems and possible policies involved. 

this second stage his task Mr. Steers now advances with unabated 
vigour, presenting his paper this evening with first generous contribution 
marked, may say so, admirable balance and discrimination. not only 
gives the facts, but proceeds his paper “point the and his 
maps and slides the 

listened Mr. Steers had several Towards the end his 
paper summarized the formidable array coastal needs and problems, all 
which said shouid under the review the Ministry Town and Country 
Planning. Well, freely acknowledge the case for review, and make bold 
claim that are already reviewing with due sense urgency and appro- 
priate collaboration with other Government Departments all, nearly all, 
the issues which Mr. Steers has distinguished. His own most admirable surveys 
are supplementing further coastal surveys more directly related the 
administration and technique planning. Those are now being carried out 
Regional Planning Officers, with much useful help from the local planning 
authorities. Local pride the possession fine unspoilt coastline may 
great power for good can stimulate and guide into action. 

Another most valuable series surveys, now well advanced, being carried 
through voluntarily the Nature Reserves Investigation Committee: these 
will give expert information and advice the rich wild life our coasts, 
and its preservation. 

Alongside these surveys are equally pressing with policy studies the 
main problems view, both their general application the whole country 
and their special, and often specially difficult, application the coast. 

prevent any further misuse and disfigurement what remains unspoilt 
our coastline, and remedy wherever possible existing misuses and dis- 
figurements, including all temporary defence works and other war-time 
these, Mr. Steers has indicated, are large and vital tasks; but they are 
essentially negative tasks, incomplete and perhaps democratically unacceptable 
without their positive counterpart. must show the green light well the 
red the pent-up demand for holiday accommodation and facilities. have 
the prospect that “holidays with pay” will increase many millions the 
number holiday-makers. all welcome this great national advance, 
but chaos and frustration will the most obvious unless there 
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sufficient provision accommodation the coastal and other holiday areas. 
not doubt that such provision can achieved within reasonably short 
time: achieved fully and acceptably, without harm natural amenities, and 
with enriching creation architectural amenities, make the right choice 
places, lay out the new buildings compact and well-planned arrangements, 
and design them suitable and harmonious forms. 

For final comment take what perhaps Mr. Steers’ main conclusion; that 
the coast vital national possession must planned nationally, but that 
national action must not overrule local concerns impair local initiative. 
rightly calls this compromise; but may further and call partnership 
national and local effort, and say that such partnership central and local 
planning authorities the keynote the policy which and Ministry are 
endeavouring apply. 

All who have been here to-night will have had brought home them again 
the unparalleled beauty our coastline, which can say Tennyson’s 
words “‘though much taken, much abides.” worth the best efforts all 
ensure that the right means are found and applied for its future pre- 
servation and enrichment. 

thank you, Mr. Steers, most sincerely for all that you have done for us, and 
sure this gathering would like express its thanks you for your lecture 
to-night. 

The Speaking, may venture so, not only but 
also venture think, for all you, may say that have been enormously 
encouraged the words which have just heard from the Minister Town 
and Country Planning. are most grateful him not only for coming here but 
also for speaking with such clarity, such foresight and such sense what 
our humble way are working for. will not develop that the moment 
because time passing and there are others whom should like hear. 
First, ask Professor Tansley address us. 

Professor TANSLEY: would like congratulate Mr. Steers very 
warmly his survey, which seems eminently fair and wise and well 
balanced. One Mr. Steers’ main conclusions, which the Minister has 
endorsed his part, essentially important; that is, that our coastline 
national possession and cannot dealt with piecemeal for many obvious and 
cogent reasons. dealt with nationally that can only done under 
national authority. true that partnership, the Minister has said, with 
local authorities may possible, but the overriding authority must national. 

estimating what may called the conservation value different stretches 
coast, the view taken relative importance will, Mr. Steers said, 
largely depend the personal factor; and speaking for myself bound 
influenced own special interest and study. one could claim 
absolute standard but there are different approaches, all which have their 
value, and proper appreciation the different approaches the 
conservation will contribute balanced judgment the problem whole. 

believe there are three main motives for desiring keep piece coast 
unspoiled: the first place, think must put the desire keep much 
possible the coast for the enjoyment and refreshment the people large. 
That often termed the “amenity value.” not much like the word 
“amenity” used this sense; seems poor weak word express something 
which really very deep and strong. The fundamental joy and refreshment 
that one gets from wild free scenery touches the deepest springs mental and 
spiritual life. Aesthetic appreciation beauty part this, not the whole, 
but most important part, and largely matter training, matter 
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early background. want our future citizens value our national heritage 
natural scenery and wild life, see that the young get the 
necessary training. 

There can doubt that real understanding the nature and character 
scenery all kinds enhances the appreciation its beauty. Thus come 
the second motive, the value scenery education, both school and adult, and 
the third, which the scientific value natural scenery; may well consider 
these together because they are closely connected. both school and adult 
education there wide field for increasing both the understanding and the 
enjoyment natural beauty. Any natural scenery itself fascinat- 
ing study, depending geography, geology, and the plant and animal 
populations that clothe and inhabit it. The whole what call the ecology 
the area, for the study its plants and animals cannot possibly divorced 
from its fundamental geography and are all part the whole. 
field for research the one hand and, the other, may made most 
valuable instrument education, broadening the minds children and young 
people and enabling them see more deeply into the make-up, may call 
it, Nature and appreciate her beauty. 

Thus the three motives have distinguished are closely interdependent 
because the more study the nature scenery and the living beings associated 
with the more strengthen the appreciation beauty, and the more love 
the beauty place the more shall desire know about and, incidentally, 
the more anxious shall preserve it. Taken together these motives make 
overwhelming case for extensive conservation. But education required: 
people need made much more acutely aware than they are present, 
that heritage unspoiled nature and the threats it. the present 
juncture think much more publicity required for the whole this problem. 
For example, one looks The Times day day and one sees discussion every 
conceivable post-war development but hardly word about the conservation 
the beauty and character English scenery, and the means preserve it. 

would like stress the value two three kinds coastal scenery 
which Mr. Steers drew attention but which rather tend fall into the back- 
ground: sand-dunes and salt marshes and, less extent, shingle beaches. 
Cliff and rock coastal scenery are much more spectacular, but stretches dune 
and marsh have very great beauty their own, anybody who has fre- 
quented them knows. They differ from coastal cliffs being areas accretion 
soil, new land, instead, cliffs and rocks are, areas erosion. Because 
dunes and salt marshes are areas accretion each has well-marked develop- 
ment its own, physical and biological. sand-dune built up, silt 
deposited the tide; the area then colonized plants which gradually 
stabilize and there fascinating history development the dune the 
marsh, which makes most attractive object study and also excellent 
means education. the sand-dunes and salt marshes may add the 
shingle beaches which also furnish attractive dynamic and ecological material. 
Some these, such the famous Chesil Beach, certainly ought pre- 
served unspoiled. 

Furthermore, there often complex all three these physiographic types. 
For example, shingle spit runs partly across estuary and protects area 
behind which salt marsh forms. Then top the shingle beach sand 
deposited, and whole system sand-dunes built up. That seen for 
example Blakeney Point and Scolt Head the North Norfolk coast. The 
scientific interest and educational value the whole thus greatly enhanced: 
the types are causally interdependent and each has its distinct flora and fauna. 
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Another interesting example coastal complex consisting distinct 
ecological types, whose history very fully known, the South Haven Penin- 
sula, stretch land immediately south Poole Harbour. Unlike the origin- 
ally similar land the east the harbour entrance this still quite unspoiled. 
Here there magnificent curving sandy shore with series fine sand-dunes 
passing into heath, and behind not only salt but also freshwater marshes with 
various kinds vegetation and young naturally developing woods. 
splendid area for ecological work which good deal has already been done, 
and one hopes that will made safe for ever. 

With regard the Lizard Peninsula, should like see made into some- 
thing like national park; not only the part just round Lizard Point but the 
whole peninsula the Helford river, since unique several respects. 
The cliffs from the Lizard westward Kynance and Mullion are course very 
well known, but the cliff turf heath has suffered terribly from motor traffic, 
which ought regulated and canalized. Small and uniquely interesting 
places like this absolutely require special protection from over-use, which 
ultimately ruins them. 

Lastly, want mention Morecambe Bay. should put the unspoiled parts 
this, particularly the north shore, into higher class than Mr. Steers does. 
This coastline, while not spectacular, extremely beautiful and varied with 
salt marsh, sandy patches, outcrops rock, and little woods here and there. 
still quite remote and parts access rather difficult. This coast has great 
scenic charm quiet kind well varied ecological interest. well 
worth safeguarding, for there are few stretches our coast which have these 
particular merits. 

Dr. Stamp: glad have the opportunity speaking because 
have sort parental interest this survey. When Lord Reith was appointed 
Minister Works and Buildings, afterwards the Ministry Works and 
Planning, one his first acts was set panel unofficial advisers. 
remember very well that when addressed for the first time said: 
gentlemen, you are outside the Government and outside the Ministry alto- 
gether; rely upon you individually what you can towards the great work 
national planning which going lie ahead was out that remark 
that the idea comprehensive survey the coast first arose. sure that 
Mr. Steers would particularly like pay tribute one who not here this 
evening for his interest right from the beginning from the Civil Service angle, 
and that Mr. Vincent, who has been charge the Research Division 
the Ministry Planning until fortnight ago. 

need scarcely add that, when the Ministry Town and Country Planning 
was set up, Mr. Morrison, with that avidity and acumen which has made 
clear you, seized upon the idea and gave practical shape. sure 
right saying that was aided and abetted very able lieutenant Mr. 
Strauss whom see here this evening. From those beginnings has arisen this 
epitome survey which sincerely hope will prototype other surveys, 
many which are needed foundation for the work national planning. 
the work the outsider—I mean outside the Government, outside the 
Ministry—who has made lifelong scientific study the problems involved 
being brought advisory capacity and preparing report which 
sound policy can based. 

And what has been doing? easy criticize such paper, possibly 
some have done, and say: “‘I know that coast very well; has not told any- 
thing new about But the importance looking the whole 
thing, and you have look whole, Mr. Steers himself pointed out, 
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both from the scientific angle and from the standpoint planning—whether 
development conservation. very much hope that shall see many other 
surveys this sort, collaboration between the academic world and the Govern- 
ment, basis for the great work which lies before us. pleased notice 
that this survey carries out one the recommendations the Scott Report 
that there should consideration the coast whole and the access 
the resuscitation the coastguard path. 

being myself adviser the Ministry Agriculture cannot resist also 
reference certain slides which Mr. Steers drew attention the all- 
important part which the normal use the country must have éven the work 
coastal study and preservation. What could more delightful than that 
scene real farming coming down practically the cliff That where 
agriculture links with questions amenity. 

not think need again, except way contrast, stress the incredibly 
varied heritage our coast. One only needs mention the simple fact that one 
can for 2000 miles along the eastern seaboard the United States America 
and never see cliff. What contrast our own country! What heritage! 
And what need there look after it. There are forty odd million people 
this country and every one them has right enjoy the beauty the coast. 
How can that done when, divided among many, the coast short? The 
answer direct the traffic that maximum enjoyment will not destroy the 
very amenities which provide the enjoyment. This what understand 
canalizing the traffic. 

was glad Mr. Steers had good word say for properly sited and organized 
camps proper scale. would rather see five thousand camp than those 
five thousand spread about two thousand bungalows each with quarter 
mile coast. 

thank the Society very much for the opportunity paying this tribute 
the magnificent work Mr. Steers has done connection with national planning. 

member the Department which privileged occasionally have Mr. Steers 
come into like breath fresh air from the wide open spaces. What want 
do, very briefly, pay Mr. Steers’ paper, speaking archi- 
tect; because has spoken with the classical rather than the romantic view 
the coastline; and, architect, that appeals me. has dealt with the 
bones rather than the flesh. sees the real merit coastal scenery and has 
put mirror for people and said: “‘Look not only what you can see with 
your eyes but what other people can see with 

seems curious that with the disappearance the reticence which one 
associates with the sea-bathing wagons have also seen the disappearance 
any kind architectural reticence whatsoever. You remember how the 
machines were carried out into the waters and the bathers stepped out from them 
extremely discreet garments and dipped into the sea and scurried quickly 
back again. Nowadays, less discreet garments, spread ourselves out 
publicly the sea-shore, and with has come the point view the man 
who says: can get good view shall take it, matter spoil 
for good deal planning during the last twenty years has been con- 
cerned cope with the point view just that man, who wants his outlook, 
but does not care what looks like from the outside. think that where Mr. 
paper peculiarly valuable. saying: must care what you look 

may make minor suggestion that addition the categories 
sea-coast which has ably described from his more fundamental point 
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view, there case for defining those areas where building any sort 
should allowed. Then there are the areas where certain kinds buildings 
that know and love this country may properly used improve the 
scenery. could mention many places the south coast the Isle Man, 
where one can see the black-and-white buildings which are suited the coast, 
the buildings which have kind feeling that goes with the scenery and the 
sea life which they form part. these instances sympathy and care are 
required, but seems that there are cases which architecture that 
kind improves the scenery. say that with some diffidence, but think can 
so. 

Lastly, there are aréas where fairly large-scale architecture should per- 
mitted, including the building camps and other forms holiday accom- 
modation, and there think need the landscape architect, the man who 
knows how use the fold the ground and the planting trees make the 
most the scenery and the architecture. Apart altogether from the major 
question, would extremely useful have that kind architectural sieve 
put over the man able Mr. Steers. 

grateful for the privilege adding word the discussion. thoroughly 
enjoyed the paper, and add tribute the work which Mr. Steers doing. 

The now going make special request another member 
the Ministry Town and Country Planning because will able refer, 
perhaps, another side Mr. Steers’ paper. think right saying that 
Mr. John Dower accompanied Mr. Steers, and will have something 
great interest for us. 

Mr. Dower: did not, has been flatteringly suggested, accompany 
Mr. Steers anything like the whole his peregrinations round the coastline. 
But did accompany him his visits two the finest stretches: practically 
the whole the Pembroke coast and good part the coast Cornwall, and 
found both very pleasant and very strenuous experience. 

May add word what Dr. Stamp has already said about the beginnings 
the scheme work which Mr. Steers has been carrying through? The small 
group people concerned (headed Mr. Vincent, who should speaking 
rather than were not abroad another mission) had very much mind 
that must begin getting general picture and assessment the whole 
coastline from one expert eye and mind. had tried gather pictures from 
half dozen different people, however expert, should never have got the 
single over-all assessment which needed basis for our further work. 
have doubt whatever, the conclusive test results, that chose the 
right person Mr. Steers, not only for the general survey and assessment, but 
also for distinguishing the various types coastal scenery. stress this matter 
because when comes the stage action, while should aim 
preserve the whole, virtually the whole, the very finest coastal scenery, 
shall have release certain amount good coastline, Mr. Steers’ second 
and third grades, for appropriate forms holiday development. cannot all 
kept its natural state. And when come make the choice—what parts 
preserve and what develop—it will the greatest importance ensure 
that sufficient extent each type coastal scenery kept 

What did not realize the outset, since went Mr. Steers 
physical geographer, was that was equally competent deal with the other 
side the picture: survey and assess the various types misuse and dis- 
figurement. were indeed fortunate find him man who had just 
shrewd and balanced judgment this unpleasant half the matter had 
the pleasant half, the qualities and types natural landscape. 
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There one coastal issue which wish Mr. Steers had had time say 
rather more—I know could say more, for came very strongly 
number places visited together, both Pembroke and Cornwall—the 
knotty and difficult problem the future roads relation the coast. Our 
survey were made under the exceptional, and from our point view ideal, 
condition that the war had virtually cleared the roads all but military and 
agricultural traffic; but remembered and contrasted the clutter tourist 
cars pre-war holiday seasons. not going try solve the problem 
here and now, except say that, view, the solution must selective 
one that some the roads, preferably not immediately the coastline but 
little distance back, should improved adequate for the still heavier 
tourist traffic which but that others the coastal roads, especially 
the narrower and rougher lanes (such for instance lead down many the 
little coves and beaches the Pembroke and Cornish coasts) should closed 
all but local motor traffic. The middle course leaving the minor roads 
they are, unimproved but open all comers, solution; sooner later the 
traffic will throttle itself. 

Coastal roads are, course, closely associated with coastal footpaths, about 
which Mr. Steers said good deal, and which would make two comments 
conclusion. The first that the continuous path along the coast, the coast- 
guard’s path, still extant and renewed coastguard use both Pembroke and 
Cornwall, and doubtless many other parts, does not stand alone. should 
linked back intervals into the ordinary road and footpath system the 
countryside behind. Incidentally, the points where these link paths connect 
with the coast roads will often admirable sites for car parks, deliberately 
provided encourage motoring visitors use their legs well their cars. 

second comment connects with what Dr. Stamp said about farms being 
carried right down the water’s edge. Along our more rugged coastlines, this 
statement requires important qualification. Between the cultivated farmland 
and the shore there usually (in Pembroke almost invariably) strip uncul- 
tivated land, varying width from few yards quarter mile more, 
which forms, with the cliff-faces, the actual coastline. The value this strip 
obvious, for ensures that coastal path, whether already exists has 
created, can freely used the holiday public without risk any material 
interference with the interests farmers. 

should like add tribute Mr. Steers’ paper and echo his statement 
that the whole matter essentially one geography, saying that when 
have been asked explain the functions the Ministry Town and Country 
Planning which serve, have found the best short explanation say that 
our job is, ought be, creative geography. 

The The previous speakers one way and another have said 
much better words everything that could have said intended say about 
Mr. Steers’ paper. Mr. John Dower took particular point from me, 
have very little add; but should like mention one two points only 
emphasize that agree with the previous speakers. 

Cliffs and rocky coast, you can see and admire, you may even picnic the 
crevices the rocks, and then you away. But from the flat marshy lands 
you not away; you stay. much easier spoil our east coast 
than our west south north-west north-east coast. personally would 
give first attention saving the Broads, marshes, and large Fens, not only 
because their intrinsic beauty, but also because there one shack, one bungalow, 
will ruin landscape openness and beauty, full sea-thrift, sea-lavender, 
sea-pinks, full even the tints the mud when the tide has gone out, with the 
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terns, the gulls, and the other birds floating around, and the clouds over all. 
That invaluable and can easily ruined. 

Professor Tansley spoke Poole Harbour. quite incidental but 
point and from our geographical point view particularly interesting. Poole 
Harbour changing its nature. When was boy and went yachting Poole 
Harbour was very different stretch water from what to-day. That 
one the things Society can watch with view seeing what can 
help. 

was immensely interested what Mr. John Dower said regard motor 
cars. felt that very much during Mr. Steers’ paper. This very small 
island. When you consider that when twenty years ago airman went 
was all the time wondering whether, anything went wrong with his engine, 
could manage find somewhere land. To-day airman flies any 
height above 5000 feet, and anything goes wrong looks down and there 
airfield here, and airfield there, and glides down; has worries 
all. tell you that show how small our island is. the other hand, 
immense increase cars the hands the populace when this war ends will 
mean that they will flooding all over the place. Therefore hope that the 
Ministry, when deals with this problem, will bear mind exactly what the 
last speaker said: make the access the coast within reasonable distance and 
then make people get out and walk the sea; let them walk and see the beauty. 

From St. Ives Lelant there old coastguard path which goes round 
from Carbis Bay and then beyond the point and, incidentally, goes past 
the old wishing wells which the Cornish folk still use. That the sort path 
that should kept. delightful walk. That point hope will borne 
mind: certain regimentation access some specially parts 
the coast. But also remember that the magnificent cliffs, Tintagel and all the 
rest, are not places where any one wants stop for very long time. You need 
not afraid bungalows and shacks there, though there may one two. 
the Northumberland coast, the Norfolk and Essex coasts, all that type 
coast, nice and flat, from which possible get down the sea when the tide 
comes in, that calls most for preservation, and hope that will preserved. 

All that remains for thank our lecturer your name very cordially 
for most interesting paper and also thank those, including the Minister, 
who spoke after him for their contributions. 


Mr. Kay Gresswell sends the following contribution: 


Mr. Kay regretting inability present this afternoon, 
should like first say how grateful all coast lovers are Mr. Steers for the 
work has been and doing for the preservation that part our island. 
Once its amenities are destroyed they can never restored, and although 
certain amount development cannot avoided, imperative that much 
possible should remain its natural state. 

particular aspect should like emphasize that the importance the 
unspoilt preservation particular stretch coastline does not depend entirely 
upon its scenic beauties, but also upon these beauties relation the neigh- 
bouring stretches coastline and the immediate hinterland. particular 
example, may take the miles sand-dunes which lie between Liverpool 
and Southport, and which are far almost entirely unspoilt. They are the 
only length undeveloped coastline accessible the public for very consider- 
able with their dunes they are one the extremely few natural areas 
accessible the public the whole south-west Lancashire. Consequently 
they rank very high public appreciation, and because permitted take 
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cars the wide, hard, sands, find tens thousands people, with 
probably one two thousand cars, spending happy and health-giving day 
there every Saturday and Sunday during peace-time summers. These people 
come from all parts south-west and south-east Lancashire, and their appre- 
ciation this natural playground shown the way that they ignore the man- 
made attractions neighbouring towns. 

One therefore comes the concfusion that this area should preserved 
its present natural state. That however not entirely possible, because, 
Mr. Steers has said, sand-dunes will not stand more than certain amount 
rough usage. Besides bathing, walks, and games the beach, one the chief 
attractions any dune area the possibility sitting lying the sand 
some comfortable, sheltered hollow, resting and sun-bathing, and absorbing the 
fresh air after spending week work some relatively smoky town. Already 
before the war, considerable areas near the main access roads had had 
fenced off order allow the dunes recover from the trampling the 
previous summers. should pleased know Mr. Steers has any sugges- 
make with regard means for limiting the numbers visitors regions 
this type the quantity that the area can stand. The local corporation makes 
charge shilling day for each car entering the beach the Southport 
area, with annual five shilling contract for local ratepayers only, which 
doubt restricts the numbers somewhat, but the whole length coast backed 
electric railway from Liverpool, which, peace-time summer Sundays, 
has train, capable carrying thousand people, every ten minutes throughout 
the day, and addition there are thousands cyclists. 


GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION THE HISTORY 
CENTRAL ASIA 


CODRINGTON 
Evening Meeting the Society, May 1944 


EOGRAPHY the background human endeavour. History, archae- 


ology, and ethnology neglect their peril, for modern humanism cannot 
envisage man apart from his environment. not however its mechani- 
cal product, since actively contributes it, modifying the scene which 
part. Moreover must confessed that has the faculty destruc- 
tion well construction. This being so, the possibilities human 
nature must included the discussion any objective natural laws which 
pure geographers may seek postulate. Central Asia comprises varied areas 
very wide extent; but the size the geographical field not the only 
The human material provides is, also, essentially complex. 
true that the recorded traverses the great explorers have made the main, 
physical features the area known us. the same time should 
realized how thinly they cover the actual terrain, and how much still needs 
defined. Yet our geographical knowledge Central Asia precise com- 
pared with our knowledge its history, that say, the human factors 
implicated. 
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The real validity history dwells the details out which construct 
our résumé events. really dimension, not subject, and, devoting 
ourselves it, must seek our data where can, rejecting neither the 
products the archaeologist’s spade nor the ethnologist’s interpretation 
human behaviour, order clothe with significance our bare skeleton 
dates. Our view the human scene, any given period, must obviously 
built upon the physical facts our disposal. But geography not mere 
record discoveries. is, also, the expression ideas, and must strive 
toward their synthesis with the physical facts, single, critical picture. 
that picture true, above all necessary that the known facts should 
not obscured immature generalization. Such generalizations Primi- 
tive Man, Economic Man, useful symbolic aids theory, require con- 
stant revaluation the light what known specific areas, definite 
dates. 

The academic view identifies Central Asia with Nomadic Man. would 
avoid the doctrinaire, and must are preserve the claims science, 
should not satisfied with such assumption. should not allow the 
assumed Nomad obscure the living man, who the only proper subject 
our interest history. the same way, the simplicity the 
tomary textbook terms, should not 
allowed obscure the rich variety the terrain. Therein lies the geo- 
graphical problem. 

The fundamental traditions European learning, which has only recently 
been persuaded look beyond Greece for its origins, remain self-centred. 
Cary and Warmington, recent book (‘Ancient explorers,’ 130), main 
tain that they have treat slow penetration into, and even conquest 
of, part the vast tracts Asia the civilized peoples the enterprising 
West.” This vision Classical Imperialism the pioneer the trade-routes 
the East conflict with Herodotus’ sober opinion that Darius was the 
discoverer the greater part Asia. point fact, rice, ginger, and pepper 
all appear classical Greek under their proper Indian names, correctly trans- 

literated, indicating close mercantile contacts long standing, based upon 
accurately drawn bills lading. Correct phonetic transliterations oriental 
names may traced from the early tales mythical monsters Ptolemy’s 
place and tribal names. The coincidence the Greek and Sanskrit for 
seems due Sanskrit borrowing from Greek, for all the Indian 
quotations are late. This verbal accuracy astonishing and clearly indicates 
contacts between Indians and Greeks outside India. clear however that 
the Greeks first became aware the existence the mass Central Asia 
through their market-outposts the shores the Black Sea. was not the 
land, nor the people, whom the Carian pioneers were interested. They 
wanted business, above all gold and iron. The Milesian and Athenian 
merchants, who succeeded the Carian Argonauts, wanted corn and fish: 
foothold the ports sufficed their need. 

Apart from what they knew the Indians, Persians, Egyptians, and 
Nubians, the Greeks were specially concerned with two kinds barbarians, 
the Gauls from the west and the Scythians from the north-east. evident 
that the peculiar customs and habits the Scythians the Euxine hinterland 
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distinguished them not only from the self-conscious Greeks, but also from all 
other barbarians. They existed, not merely barrier Greek commerce, 
but threat the civilized world. Herodotus made the Greeks Scythian- 
conscious. Strabo took the tale, and three centuries later, Ammianus 
Marcellinus still quoting the old stories, just quotes the old place- 
names without any attempt coordinate them. Indeed, they survive and are 
strangely corroborated the mediaeval Central Asian missionaries and ex- 
plorers, John Carpini, William Rubruquis, and Odoric Pordenone. 
The pattern Central Asian history notably stable and reappears through 
the centuries with persistent regularity. The Greeks however were not 
alone their discovery and fear the nomads Central Asia, nor the 


myth nomad ogres unique. For centuries the Chinese have been 


concerned with the problems the defence their own, equally self- 
conscious, civilization against Central Asian hordes. Upon this ancient and 
widely established tradition, dramatizing Central Asia seething cauldron, 
symbolic the wrath God II, 410), was grafted the gentler, 
eighteenth-century, sentimental romance patriarchical Arabia. the 
nomad became identified with the desert, and consequently, since Central 
Asia nomadic, must also largely desert. indeed remarkable, 
spite the concentration interest upon Central Asian nomads and 
nomadism, how little attention was paid the source the trouble itself; the 
hinterland, from which the terrible flood men and horses erupted, still 
remained unknown. For Aristotle India was the eastern boundary the 
the north lay the Scythian wastes. between lay the oriental 
Parnassus, which was regarded eastern limb the Caucasus. Beyond 
stretched the circumambient sea, which even Pliny, whose knowledge 
India was detailed and, the whole, accurate, still was able believe 
was left Ptolemy write “the unknown land,” which bounded 
Scythia the north, and Bunbury describes his knowledge Scythia itself, 
being “the vaguest character.” had however heard 

came about that, very slowly, the literary accounts the classical and 
Arab geographers made men aware the long, east and west line moun- 
tains which divides Asia two, but gave them picture what lay behind. 
The traditional view the Alps the barrier, Europe, between classical 
culture and barbarism provided intelligible analogy. Gradually appear- 
ance definition was created means new names, borrowed from the 
merchants’ itineraries and travellers’ tales upon which early geography was 
forced rely; that the semi-mythical Parnassus gave place Caucasus, 
and Caucasus gave place east-and-west Paropanisus and north-and- 
south Imaus, and the mediaeval Bolor, which know Pamir. the same 
time, the Scythian consciousness Herodotus and Strabo was supplanted 
the Mongol consciousness the mediaeval travellers, and, since both 
these peoples were identified the nomad way life, interest was still 
focused upon the desert and the steppe—the nomad scene. This view not 


Meteorological 13, 15, 20. 
XI, VII, Pliny, II, 170. 
‘History ancient geography,’ vol. II, 597. 
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only neglects the magnificence the Mongol Empire, which fully 
mented, but also obliterates the achievement nomad emperors upon the 
throne China. 

glance the map shows that the major feature Central Asia the 
great, diagonal mountain-chain, running from north-east south-west, from 
Lake Baikal the latitude Norway, Hindu Kush the Sicily, 
The desert and steppe can only defined terms this great divide, 
which its central reach, lies between the Tarim basin and Transoxiana, and 
sets its massive mark between the historic province Chinese Imperialism 
the east and the ancient birthplace Iranian culture the west. But this 
not all; the south lies third cultural focus, India. The analogy with the 
European Alps therefore false, for the barrier lies, not between barbarism 
and civilization, but between ancient culture and ancient culture. Moreover 
northern Europe, with its navigable rivers and re-entrant seas, plentifully 
supplied with harbours, differs utterly from Central Asia with its riven 
universally and inevitably destined lose themselves sand. perhaps 
permissible draw parallel these terms, Cahun does, between the 
Vikings northern Europe and the Nomads Central doing 
however, necessary remember how close the contacts between and 
China, and India and China, have been, and how rich were the fruits the 
coming and going which ensued. The archaeological and literary 
can longer neglected this point; accomplishment, this distant 
cultural exchange historical fact the greatest importance, and such 
stands corrective the exaggerated Nomad-consciousness traditional 
history. Business matter contacts. cannot carried without 
good will and organization. Our problem not merely the 
definition abstract Nomadism. necessary that should understand 
what manner men, living the Central Asian complex 
and desert, achieved, obstructed, this remarkable, cooperative 
between three the world’s oldest and most highly specialized civilization 
From this point view, abundantly clear how important, 
the great Central Asian mountain-divide is. also clear that its 
was never that mere barrier. Our interest focused, not upon the 
itself, but upon the many breaches it, which were the channels persist 
human intercourse through the centuries. 

The complex parallel ridges and valleys, which lie between Pamir 
Herat, has naturally played special part the development 
between India and China; the lines communication with Persia lay 
south and included the open sea-ways the Persian Gulf. Alexander’s geo 
graphers recognized the great height and complexity the mountains 
north, and Arrian (XXIX), quoting Aristobulus, dramatizes the difficultiq 
the Greeks had face their passage, as, also, does Quintus 
The latter here and his description Bactria the same book strik 
realistic note which unique classical geography. specifically stat 
that that time the region was imperfectly known the bordering natiog 
either side, because there was interchange traffic between them, 
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may well have been so. However, here elsewhere, the barrier incom- 
and its passes and valleys eventually provided well-trodden routes for 
the transportation Buddhism and Indian art China, via the caravan- 

and merchant-cities Transoxiana and Taklamakan, which also 
served the Mesopotamian and Black Sea routes. The advance the Greek 
dynasties Oxiana towards the Indus, and their final retreat from the Oxus 
under barbarian pressure, must have played critical part opening these 
routes Indian trade. The objective was the Chinese market, for the west 
was already served easy routes the south. The event however was not 
merely local, matter the decline and fall decadent, Hellenistic prince- 
lings, for throughout the whole period Parthia was also deeply concerned 
combating the irresistible flood from the north. the one hand, profitable 
trade-routes had kept open; the other, was felt that civilization had 
defended, and, this sense, the Parthians were certainly Phil-Hellene. 

all the marching and countermarching that ensued, the valleys the 
Ghorband and the Upper Kunduz river were prominent. The Ghorband, 
and its tributary the Panjshir, which flows into acute angle from the 
north-east, are part the Indus system; the Kunduz flows into the Oxus. 
Together they form trough about 100 miles length, broken only the 
mature, rounded downs the Shibar Pass. North the Ghorband rises the 
main axis Hindu Kush; south Bamian, the upper Kunduz valley, lies 
the peaked scarp Koh-i-Baba. From Charikar, the region which 
Alexander built his cities, Bamian, where thousand caves cluster around 
the two great, rock-cut Buddhas, every inch the way historic. volumin- 
ous the documentation—Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Persian, and Arabic—that 
hard indeed confess that the real facts available for the foundation 
true understanding the region and its history, are few and imperfect. The 
literary record, this case, like the geological record, discontinuous. 
also inhumanly abstract. What does amount to? Upon the Greek retreat 
are superimposed successive, barbarian, intrusive layers. That relics Greek 
tule Bactria remain excavated can hardly doubted, but for want 
planned digging all know present based upon the distribution 
chance finds coins. Even the barbarian status the invading hordes 
assumption, for only know them they make their entrance into the 
known world, speak, through Bactrian, Parthian, and Indian eyes. 
Indeed, India, where the labours the Archaeological Survey have pro- 
vided with certain amount concrete evidence, clear that the in- 
truders are already Indianized. What, then, far the evidence goes, 
and can pretend read it, the pattern, this complex area, the 
history the clash Central Asian hordes upon the stable cultures 
ancient Iran and India, and what its basis terms geography? 

Herzfeld suggests that the ancient home the Aryans, straddled 
the Oxus and Jaxartes from Khwarazm tradition fixes 
upon the, Oxus the dividing line between Turan and Iran, but this assump- 
tion begs the whole question the actual development the conflict. 
know that Turan, the Central Asiatic cauldron, repeatedly spilled over into 
the Iranian field, but not know what these invasions actually amounted 
to. Were they mere forays, leading the most kind Asiatic feudalism 
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were they true invasions peoples, transporting not only arms and the 
vocabulary military dominance, but way life and vital social struc. 
ture? The picture will distorted, unless clearly realized, from the 
beginning, that the Iranian Tajik represents the Kabul valley, other 
parts Central Asia west Tien Shan, the most ancient, sedentary stratum 
the the same time, must realized that the 
valley has repeatedly been included Indian kingdoms, effectively organized 
from the Sutlej Hindu Kush. therefore evident that the Tajik, with 
his irrigation channels, his gardens, and his orchards, persists, spite the 
hammer blows from the north, the tramp armies, and the reactionary 
resilience Indian culture the south, against which the barbarian, 
umphant arms, could not protect his individuality his name. One after 
another, the invaders vanish the mass and complexity ancient India. Yet 
even semi-Indianized ground the Kabul valley, the very fringe 
the Iranian world, the Tajik has remained himself. 

Moreover this remarkable resistance the Tajik-cultivator and the obvious 
survival value his way living has peculiarly hard world, can traced 
very early times. the course the centuries, Turan has obviously 
gained upon Iran, restricting the range Iranian culture; for the 
and Sarmatians, whom the Greeks knew beyond the Euxine coast, spoke 
Iranian tongue, and has long been admitted that Iranian peoples kind 
were scattered from the Caspian the Bug.? Iran, history treats it, isa 
land great cities; true that the court was migratory, but were the 
courts mediaeval Europe. This the real origin the obvious conflict 
between Iran and Turan; Iran represents urban administration while 
would maintain tribal freedom. For cities, though they grow wealthy 
trade, cannot live without bread. Their very existence demands certain 
standard agricultural skill and organization. Iran the cities, each 
rounded the orchards and fields the villages, which gave sustenance, 
looked towards Mesopotamia was indeed large extent the successor 
that ancient centre town-minded civilization. But the Assyrians had 
the tribal Cimmerians and Scyths well the Medes and the 
When Darius created Iranian imperialism, Iran the cities was faced 
frontier problem. Certain areas were then absorbed within the Empire, and 
urbanized, part the imperial administrative machine. But the 
phery unadministered, tribal Iran, remained unknown, rather confused 
with the Scythian menace. this greater, barbarian Iran, the Tajik, skilled 
irrigation and grafting, had his place from early times, within the 
lands, cheek jowl with Scythian manners and economics. His survival isa 
fact the greatest significance. 

Laufer found necessary preface his ‘Sino-Iranica’ with the observation 
that really know very little the culture ancient Iran, and must 
admitted that the old Persian inscriptions and the Avesta not give 
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adequate picture Iranian life and manners. Central Asian exploration has 
however provided massive array linguistic documents which have been 
ably dealt with Pelliot and These make clear that Iranian-speak- 
ing peoples were prominent Central Asia the very borders China. 
Indeed, time, they were the great middlemen between the West and 
the East. Archaeological evidence this fundamental phase Central Asian 
history not available, but its end clearly defined. Long before Islam 
made the trade routes her own, Iranian mediation gave place Turkish and 
Tibetan domination. Fortunately Rostovtzeff’s researches south Russia 
provide with well-documented picture what boldly calls the 
“almost completely Iranian Scythian kingdom the northern counter- 
part the kingdoms Darius and Xerxes” (p. 9). The Scythian hinterland 
was close touch with the classical world through the Greek colonies the 
coast. learnt appreciate Greek luxury goods and follow Greek 
fashions. Yet the Scythian way life remained what was. such cir- 
cumstances hybridization was inevitable, and, indeed, welcome. But the 
Eurasian product, with its acceptance the rule dynastic tyrannies, 
clear that was Asia which dominated, not Greece. Since abundant archaeo- 
logical material available, the process can studied detail and has 
bearing legitimate analogy with what happened centuries later Parthia 
and Bactria, and especially the Indian province Gandhara. 

Assyrian inscriptions discover great movement tribes from Central 
Asia southwards the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. the middle 
the seventh century, Cimmerian tribes, alliance with the kingdom Van 
and other semi-civilized peoples the mountain tracts, attacked Assyria. 
Behind them pressed the Scythian hosts, the real instigators the conflict. 
The Mesopotamian cities the plains were then still the centres civiliza- 
tion and, once movement, the tribes pressed southward instinctively, like 
bees honey. Esarhaddon with great astuteness concluded alliance with 
the Scythian leader against the Cimmerian league. The Scythians took full 
advantage the victory they shared with the Assyrians, for whom the incident 
was merely frontier defensive deployment. Later they were brought heel 
the growing Median power and finally detribalized Persian imperialism. 
Herzfeld able reconstruct the technical terminology the old Iranian 
political structure with its hierarchy clan, tribe, and nation, under their 
appointed leaders (‘Archaeological history Iran,’ 20). interesting 
note that the Median title kingship was only recognized after Assyrian 
tutelage had been converted inter-marriage into alliance. Herodotus’ 
description Ecbatana derived from Babylonian mythology, but Polybius’ 
sober words preserve realistic picture. The columned palaces cedar-wood 
and cypress, overlaid with gold, which describes, not derive from Meso- 
potamia, but from the great cities conquered Sargon north-western 
Iran, and represented upon the bas-reliefs which decorated his palace 
Khorsabad. therefore not surprising that the art the Scythians the 
north Black Sea hinterland should show Mesopotamian influence, for these 
early Iranian cities provided half-way house. Trade obviously matter 
movement. postulates producer and consumer, that say 
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beginning and end. Taste and fashion refine upon the barter the crude 
necessities daily life; commercial interest preserves old contacts. 
therefore quite natural that Mesopotamian influence should persist the 
north, and that Attic vases high quality should abound Scythian graves, 
Later on, Greek artists not unwilling serve the idiosyncracies local 
Scythian taste. 

Imperial Iran was able rise above its origins and acquire its own tradi- 
tions, making unique contribution the record civilization. Tribal 
Iran never freed itself from the pattern Central Asian history. Herodotus’ 
outline these matters quite acceptable. Here was confederation 
mixed tribes, including Mongolians, but under Iranian leadership. Rostovtzeff 
explicit: conquerors and dominant minority the Scythians de- 
veloped strictly military organization. The military chief was the king, who 
dwelt armed camp. The king, the princes and the cavalry lived 
the revenues provided the conquered regions and the produce their 
herds. They had slaves and among them were the agriculturalists, 
who grew the corn for the Athenian market. They, themselves, remained 
migratory, loose confederation semi-independent princes, living upon 
their appointed manors, bound the central power feudal agreements 
based upon military power and mutual profit. 

was this vital, shifting, tribal aristocracy, which the Greek merchants 
the ports the Euxine chose serve for their own ends. They influenced 
it, but never Hellenized it. centres fashion and wealth the Greek cities 
became part Scythian life. Reflecting the Scythian mode, was inevitable 
that local despots should arise, forestalling the Macedonian romance, 
northern equivalents Pontus and Armenia. particularly interestin 
that, under these conditions, Scythian art should have survived side sid 
with imported classical objects and their locally made imitations. Rostovtz 
accepts branch Persian art. Both the art Persia proper 
Scythian art derive great part their being from Mesopotamia, even from 
ancient Elam; both share distinctive elements, which are ancient and primi 
tive. the sixth century B.c., the northern Scythians were still 
contact with the cities Iran, both way the Caucasus land-routes 
the Greek ports the southern Black Sea coast. the fifth century 
the land routes had already diminished; later they all but ceased. Whe 
man begins export himself wholesale, trade suffers. The great 
peoples had begun, which ended the Mongol sack Baghdad and 
creation the Manchu Empire. The Chinese had recognized the dang 
from the beginning. Darius forestalled his Scythian expedition, 
Alexander before turned his face eastward. The advance Celtic 
Germanic tribes altered the case, but only superficially, for the 
were also Iranian and Roman history full Sarmatian wars. The 
product the Iranian borderland were formidable foes, for they fought 
the long lance and were clad armour. Their heavy cavalry were the advam 
guard the Middle Ages. 

Latimore rightly demands revision our ways thinking about all 
Our mistake that simplify the terms use into concepts 
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are much too rigid, and squeeze the real richness and content nomad 
history from our descriptions. Are Mongols, because they are “nomads,” 
nothing but horsemen? Are there not cities and gardens and fields Central 
Asia, both the desert and the steppe? there not trading done, 
well forays made? not nomads have cattle? not many 
them cultivate? For the sake the academic abstract, are 
gloss over the fundamental complexity race and speech and faith with 
which Central Asia faces us? Cahun more direct, and undoubtedly nearer 
the truth, when lays down that cannot discuss such country 
terms racial, linguistic cultural individualism, but only terms 
shifting federalism, which successive political combines react upon one 
another, the conquered merging with the The Scythians and 
Sarmatians early history, and the Huns, Magyars, Turks, Mongols, and 
Manchus the mediaeval period were political associations. Behind the 
pseudo-national the tribal names the older, constituent peoples 
recur repeatedly the traditional genealogies; but even here seldom 
possible sift out the fundamental racial units. Yet clear that was 
common way life, and certain agreement common conventions, that 
made these shifting combinations possible. But there was sudden transi- 
tion from the sedentary the nomad. true that the nomad peoples 
bestrode the trade-routes between the cities Iran and the cities China. 
But Central Asia had also its own great markets. There were always mer- 
chants, there still are, and long ago the Tajik tended his orchards and 
gardens, still does. 

Southward movements across Hindu Kush included the Bactrian Greeks, 
the Sakas, who displaced them, and the Kushans, who displaced the Sakas. 
Ephthalites and Turks followed, and finally Chingiz Khan and his Mongols, 
and their kinsmen, the Mughals. discussing these movements, im- 
portant distinguish between intrusions from Central Asia, which the 
nomad idea clearly implicated, and exchanges between the stable cultures 
Iran and India upon which the mobile hosts impinged. spite the fact 
that India named after the river Indus, Sindu, the Divider, the effective 
extension Achaemenid rule into the Indus valley witnessed to, not only 
traditional history, but the ancient Middle Eastern constituents early 
Indian knew Kasyapapura, frontier city Gandhara, 
and Scylax explored the Indus throughout its navigable length, his expedition 
being followed the subjugation the country. Gandhara and Parupa- 
appear Behistun; but “Indians” are only mentioned the 
Persepolis and Naksh-i-Rustum inscriptions. Scylax’s expedition obviously 
served already established interest the sea-routes, which Herodotus3 
states were later fully exploited Darius his own ends. That the main 
commercial contacts were maritime and remained Strabo’s time, 
suggested his merely cursory mention the Bactrian road significant 
conjunction with his analysis Hipparchus’ erroneous views Asiatic geo- 
graphy, and his that, generally speaking, the men who had written 
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about India were liars. What later became famous the Royal Road and the 
Silk Route was still unknown (Strabo, II, 589). Yet Herodotus’ review 
the Oriental political make-up his time very circumstantial. Cyrus had 
deal with three racial entities: Babylon, Egypt, and the Saka the 
Persians, whom specifically identifies the Scythians the The 
Saka are brigaded with the Caspians Darius’ 15th administrative division, 
and are distinct from the Parthians, the Chorasmians, the Sogdians, and the 
Arians the 16th division. They wore the pointed cap and had distinctive 
bow and The Indians, the other hand, had the 2oth division 
themselves; they were polyglot barbarians, inhabiting the marshy banks 
the Indus and the desert beyond. For Herodotus the Indus was not merely 
the boundary Persian India, but the limit the known world. 

This view however must modified the light the distribution 
Indian languages and the established pattern Indian history. West the 
Indus lies the ridge the Sulaiman Hills, along which the present Durand 
Line drawn, defining modern Afghanistan. North and west this lies 
Hindu Kush. between there are relics found least two non- 
Pushtu, non-Iranian, Indian dialects, Hindki and Brahui. History repeatedly 
demonstrates the extension Indian rule Hindu Kush and the upper 
Kabul valley, and well known how far and how deep the commercial 
interests Hindu merchants have gone Central Asia. The Mauryans 
ruled the Kabul valley, well the Indo-Bactrian kings and the Kushans, 
and the well-founded Shahi Brahmin dynasty, which endured the 
coming Islam. Again, repeatedly under Muslim rulers, including 
Mughals, the Kabul valley was politically part India proper. That 
say, that all those periods Hindu Kush was the political boundary India. 

evident that historical interest, preoccupied with the nomad idea, has 
been focused upon the alleged constant threat invasion from the north. 
This view based upon radical misunderstanding, for the first recorded 
invaders India, the Sakas, belonged, not Central Asia Turan, but 
Iran itself. Herzfeld treats them being Iranians the outer Iranian 
fringe.3 The Parthians themselves were originally the Iranian they, 
too, achieved empire and urbanity find themselves faced with 
barbarian pressure from the same source. The Saka tribes the reign off 
Phraates II, then burdened with his war against Antiochus VII 
swept through Sarakhs and Herat create havoc eastern Iran. After 
Parthian kings had been eliminated the struggle, the Great King Kings, 
Mithridates (123-87 B.c.) finally reduced the Sakas order, that say, 
brought them within the structure Iran proper and settled them the land, 
which still known the Saka-land, Seistan, the ancient Drangiana. Doubt- 
less with the Great King’s approval, remembering Darius’ lost Indian 
province, they, together with certain Parthian detachments, later passed 
into India via the Bolan Pass, found series satrapies, which survived 
for more than four centuries. This view neglects Thomas’ argument sup- 
port earlier Saka movement southward Roy. Asia. Soc., 1906, 181), 
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but not conflict with it. may well have happened, but the Saka 
invasion India still must discussed the product the Parthian con- 
flict with the tribes outer Iran. The cause the Saka movements are 
known and form part the history the far more significant invasion the 
Kushans. that the author the Periplus the Erythraean Sea calls 
the country about the famous port Barbarikon the mouth the Indus, 
Scythia, and that Taranath, the Tibetan historian, records legends the 
massacring Persian fire-worshippers India the sixth century 
Moreover, the Ajanta frescoes certain ewer forms, well the costume 
military retainers, have Sassanian and Central Asian parallels, while the 
personages the well-known drinking scenes all wear the traditional Scythian 
pointed cap which, indeed, survives the lappetted children’s caps 
modern Kathiawar and Kach. 

Archaeological evidence concerning the identity the Sakas not plenti- 
ful. Persepolis, Sakas are specifically named bringing tribute, and 
Behistun, inscription Darius labels one the figures the bas-reliefs, 
Saka; since the figure labelled prisoner, was presumably rebel. 
The epigraphical evidence concerning Darius’ dealings with the Sakas not 
altogether clear and needs revision, but Naksh-i-Rustum, the Great 
King’s epitaph, mention made various kinds Sakas;? Vallée 
Poussin places all these people the country north Sogdiana, the extreme 
limit Alexander’s conquest, where founded his Alexandria Ultima. 
doubtful Greek Bactria ever extended far north; but, any case, 
Asiatic Hellenism the Oxus valley must conceived as.facing the inde- 
pendent tribes the Iranian fringe. Southward, throughout the Kabul 
valley Hindu Kush, Mauryan India for time limited Greek expansion, 
for Seleucus Nicator had abandoned all this region Chandragupta Maurya 
exchange for five hundred elephants and diplomatic marriage. note- 
worthy, with regard this earliest instance Indian extension westward, 
that the Girnar inscription, which records the restoration the dam the 
Sudarsana Lake, completed under the great Asoka, gives the name the 
Mauryan officer responsible Tushaspa.3 spite the swing Indian 
political influence the west, the Mauryan Civil Service India proper 
obviously included Iranians. Moreover the reflections early Indian 
sculpture elements derived from the ancient traditions the Persian 
Middle East are paralleled what know Mauryan court procedure. 
India and Iran were closely related and therefore necessary set out the 
geographical basis their relationship much detail the evidence 
allows. 

Long before the Greeks appeared Asia, the lower Helmand valley, the 
ancient Zaranca (Drangiana), and the rich valley Herat were Iranian 
strongholds. That say, throughout these regions ancient Iranian cities, 
the settled capitals Iranian culture, opposed the fluctuating tribal anarchy 
the Iranian fringe. Strabo says that Herat (Aria) and Merv (Margiana) 
were the richest districts this frontier tract, which means that they 
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were the most highly populated (Strabo, XI, 10). But not only writes 
the settled plains but also the tent-dwellers the surrounding mountains, 
drawing picture which, the one hand, allows room for the doctrinaire 
opposition the desert and the sown, and, the other, corresponds closely 


central government and diplomatic relations have always been maintained 
against shifting background tribal life, and understanding the prac- 
tical problems these countries can reached unless this remembered. 
therefore inevitable that both Herodotus and Strabo discuss peoples 
rather than areas, though their sketch the regional geography these 
peoples is, the whole, clear enough. 

Aria abutted upon Bactria and the ridge Hindu Kush, which bounded 
it. Drangiana stretched from Carmania northward, beyond Koh-i-Baba, 
where met Aria. Together, Aria and Drangiana formed joint revenue 
unit. Arachosia, the country the Argand-ab, also belonged Aria and 
extended eastward the Indus. The Sattagydai, the Thatagush the Old 
Persian inscriptions, remain obscure, for the name purely tribal. Herodotus 
brigades them with the Gandarai, Dadicai, and Aparytai his statement 
Cyrus’ revenue arrangements (Herodotus, III, though his account 
Xerxes’ army joins the Gandarai and Dadicai with the Sogdians, Choras- 
mians, and Parthians bearing the same accoutrements the 


Ptolemy agree with Huen that Gandhara consisted the lower 
Kabul valley, between the Choastes (Kunar) and the Indus, that say, 
the Jalalabad valley and the Peshawar plain, including the hill tracts lying 
between, far Bajaur, through which early trade routes ran India. 
Since Arachosia included the Ghazni-Kandahar plateau, would seem that 
the Dadicai and the Aparytai must allocated the upper Kabul valley. 
The survival these tribal names the greatest significance, though our 
knowledge concerning them admittedly vague. any rate, they may 
used corrective the generalization implicit the conception the 
simple action and reaction the classical civilizations Iran and India 
this area. The traditional tribalism the region and its persistent indi- 
viduality must given full weight third and distinct factor. Just the 
Kurds survive the west the classical Iranian theatre, the Pathan tribes 
survive between Iran and India. History shows that they have known how 
extend their dominion, westward Herat and eastward Swat, times 
adventuring even across the Indus, found kingdoms and colonies the 
heart India. Upon the foundation this long-standing tribalism built 
the independent kingdom Afghanistan to-day. Its green valleys, sur- 
mounted barren mountains and stony downs, are not merely peripheral 
Iran India. Nor have they been merely corridors advance for invading 
hosts. the antiquities Bamian and Ghor, and the ancient silver mines 
Andarab and the Begram treasure prove, they are not sites passage, but 
centres culture. tempting treat such area trade-route line 
march, just often convenient obliterate the individuality 
country under the title state.” The ancient history the region, the 
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archaeology its cities and Buddhist monasteries, well the persistence 
the Pathan tribal confederations, demand more careful analysis. Sur- 
vival value social institutions always significant, for the ultimate 
product the human possibilities and geographical necessity. 

This true, not only the valleys Hindu Kush, but Central Asia 
whole. Our knowledge such matters is, indeed, scanty, and much work 
remains done. The archaeological surveys von Coq, Griindwedel, 
Pelliot, Sven Hedin, Aurel Stein, and Hackin have yet correlated. 
Many ethnological and linguistic problems remain examined. how- 
ever clear that have not only settle the problems the contacts the 
classical civilizations Iran, India, and China, but also envisage the funda- 
mental problem Central Asian tribalism, that subtle compound seeming 
opposites, nationalism and federalism, the tradition republicanism and the 
recurrent expediency personal leadership. the same time, must 
clearly realized that both the number and quality the monuments with 
which are faced, well the precise documents Chinese diplomacy, 
clearly indicate that any rate some the peoples, who straddled the con- 
tinent and crossed the great Asiatic divide, were.other than uncultured bar- 
barians. Central Asia not hiatus civilization. confess our own 
ignorance when write off merely nomadic. 

unfortunate that the whole problem the tribal background 
Afghanistan has been obscured reckless etymology. The modern national 
title Afghan cannot derived from Arrian’s Arsakenoi and Aspasioi, but 
there does seem some affinity sound between Arsakenoi, Aspasioi, 
and the the Mahabharata, who are associated with Gandhara. 
Moreover, Strabo renders Aspasioi Hippasioi, and certainly means 
“horse people.” Huen Tsang mentions the large number horses bred 
his which clearly the Ghazni district.t Babar speaks 
horse-breeding the Sulaiman indeed, the Waziri horses maintained 
their reputation until the last century,3 Thal-buland-khel being the chief 
mart the breed. the other hand, the Parsuytai, one the five tribes 
the Paropanisadae mentioned Ptolemy, probably get their name from 
Pashto, Pushta, mountain; the name the language, Pashto, itself seems 
derived from the same root. interesting that India the Afghans 
adopted the identical nom guerre, Rohilla, men the mountains. the 

hand, Hekataeus wrote Kaspapyrus being the country the 
Paktyike and the name recurs elsewhere. spite its seeming likeness 
the Pakhto-Pakhtun the hard Peshawari dialect, the etymology remains 
obscure, though accepted such authorities Grierson and Trump. 
Pashto, the national language modern Afghanistan, exists ancient 
scion the Iranian group; there doubt its antiquity, for not 
the direct descent. Huen Tsang, once again, supplies clue, when reports 
that the people spoke unique language. may well have 
been Pashto. says that the country had two capitals, cities considerable 
size, well equipped and defended. The walled city Ho-si-na probably 
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Ghazni itself, while the second capital, certainly Mukkur, for 
Huen Tsang mentions its distinctive water-supply, spring divided into 
many channels, which Bellew camped 

The existence walled cities this essentially tribal area particular 
interest. The road great antiquity and 
clear that the Kabul valley the tribal organization the skirts the hills, 
the Koh-i-Daman, coexisted with the royal capitals, merchant cities, and 
religious centres, which Huen Tsang writes. says that Tsao-kiu-tch’a 
had king and that was devout Buddhist, and his statement corro- 
borated the distribution Graeco-Buddhist remains. The traditional 
tribalism the region must, therefore, considered, not thing apart, 
but cast around well-found urban core, and, sense, dependent upon 
it. The towns trade centres were polyglot and international. Round them 
lay the gardens and orchards the old Tajik substratum. Beyond lay the 
dominion the tribes, occupied with the maintenance their traditional 
land, water, and grazing rights, and the inter-tribal balance power, but 
jealously watchful their rights taxation over the high road and its 
caravans. was, until recently, that the tribes the Khyber took their toll 
all merchants and travellers. that the tribes modern Afghanistan, 
though traditionally and characteristically republican sentiment, look 
Kabul and the Afghan Royal Family for leadership. 


(To concluded) 


OBSERVATIONS THE STRUCTURE BERMUDA 
WILLIAM LIVINGSTON 


HIS paper submitted place record observations during the 
period September 1929 July 1938, when was Director Public 
Works Bermuda, engaged projects entailing extensive excavation and 
dredging. Although agreement with many the conclusions set out the 
late Dr. Robert Sayles his treatise during the Ice Age” 
(Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts Sci. (1931) 381-468), unable, view more 
recent discoveries, accept certain his interpretations and also several 
opinions expressed others who have studied and written Bermuda’s sur- 
face formations. 
The Bermuda islands lie some 675 miles from the nearest land, and form 
good region which study superficial formations, these have been 
relatively little disturbed. The islands were not inhabited until 1609, though 
exploring mariners had visited them before that time, and the population 
now numbers about thirty-two thousand, which half coloured. 


Bellew, ‘Afghanistan and its peoples,’ 196. the walls Ghazni, see Cun- 
ningham’s ‘Ancient geography,’ 42, for the well-known passage from Nonnus 
Dionysiaca, XXVI, 30. 
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Any major changes regularly repeated and recorded the strata these 
islands could indicate changes climatic conditions affecting the earth 
whole. Bermuda could considered some extent gauge the 
Atlantic, recording the rise and fall the ocean surface during high and low 
sea-level periods. Clearly there have been repeated oscillations the surface- 
level the ocean relation land-level Bermuda. Sayles has pointed out 
that these may synchronize with glacial and inter-glacial periods. The writer 
concurs this theory and puts forward additional evidence this paper 
support this view. 

The total area the Bermuda group slightly less than square miles. 
There are about sixty-five occupied islands, and more too small for habitation. 
The largest islands from east west are: 


St. David’s square miles Highest point 151 feet 
St. George’s 166 
Bermuda mainland 259 


All the islands lie along the southern edge oval submarine platform 
about 300 square fall 100 feet sea-level would expose nearly the 


Berm 
Sea level = platform == Sea level 
capped with coral and shell deposits. 
acolian limestone strata ad dee i=... 
calcareous formations : 
3 mules deep 3 mules deep 


whole this, and 20-foot fall would make all the islands one continuous 
piece land. The tide has range between feet inches and feet inches. 
The hills the platform, now the Bermuda Islands, are sand-dunes. 
coral formations their original structure have been found above sea-level. 
But active coral growth still progress below sea-level, and large pillars and 
mounds coral with large proportion shells and embedded them 
are being built the submerged platform from depths 20, 50, feet 
near the water surface. Between these coral mounds the platform 
covered with sand triturated shell and disintegrated coral formations. 
Before colonization vegetation must have covered the whole the land sur- 
face, varying from high timber the valleys scrub near the tops the hills 


and the small islets. The surface earth varies thickness from inches 


the upper slopes feet the valleys. Fine thread-like roots trees 
have been found deep cuttings depths over feet. 

Most normal rainfall would appear absorbed the vegetation, and 
there are watercourses except the stream the marshy bottom the 
Pembroke Valley which flows after heavy rainfall. Sinkings for water have 
given some information the structure and composition the submarine 
The important boring that was begun 1912, mile west the 
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Gibb’s Hill Lighthouse, for the owners the Princess Hotel, was carried out 
with percussion-drill outfit and some samples were preserved, which were 
examined Messrs. Pirsson and Vaughan (Amer. Sci., 4th Series, 1914, 
vol. 36, pp. and vol. 38, pp. 189-206 and 

From the surface, 130 feet above sea-level, the boring passed through about 
360 feet calcareous formations, then 200 feet brown oxidized volcanic 
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Selected soundings feet near the Bermuda Islands, taken from Admiralty 
Chart no. 360. Sketch-map divided into five-mile squares 


tuff, and farther the end the boring through volcanic rock, finishing 
1413 feet below ground and 1283 feet below sea-level. The analysis Messrs. 
Pirsson and Vaughan the material from this boring treated the 
surface strata one layer limestone. potable water was found this 
boring, but proved the submarine platform volcanic. 

The military well Prospect, 197 feet above mean sea-level, was excavated 
the Royal Engineers depth 190 feet 1867 and deepened farther 
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feet 1899. The well 7-8 feet diameter, and unlined. suitable 
water was found, and later this well was used seepage pit for surface drain- 
age, with the result that 1937 was filled with silt depth feet 
from the bottom. The Bermuda Government had the well cleaned out 
June 1938, and the following the first detailed description the strata 
through which the shaft passes. 


MILITARY WELL PROSPECT, BERMUDA 


Earth Layer Thin, not more than inches. 
Ground-level 123 Bermuda Building Stone 
feet. Soft sand layer about inches thick; 
dip about 20° Not fossil earth. 
From feet. Building Stone finer 
texture than feet. Dip about 40° 
feet. Soft sandy layer. Depth 18-40 inches. 
Dipping 
feet. Building Stone; dip 15° 
feet. Dip about 40° S.W. 
feet. Building Stone horizontal, finer 
texture. 
108 feet. Dip about 25° 
116 feet. Vertical sand pocket south side; 
over feet long, probably tree trunk cavity. 
123 feet Earth Layer IV. inches thick. Dip N.N.E. 
Immediately below this layer there are pockets 
soft light-coloured sand. 
From 124 feet 147 feet Calcareous strata, considered Bay Sand 
aeolian formation. Dip about N.W. 
147 feet Earth Layer III. About inches thick. Damp and 
clayey; light brown. Dip N.N.W. 
From 148 196 feet Limestone harder than the Bay Sand formation. 
Considered Bastard Limestone 
From 148 152 feet. Strata fairly horizontal. 
176 feet. Dip slightly southwards. 
184 feet. Fine sand layer; inches thick; 
dipping northwards. 
feet. Water Surface. 
196 feet. Bottom well. Limestone still con- 
sidered Bastard Limestone. 


Aeolianites and Limestones 


Bermudians recognize four kinds calcareous material from excavations 
which they name Building Stone, Bay Sand, Bastard Limestone, and Bermuda 
Limestone, found this order from the surface downwards. 

Building Stone cream-coloured limestone when freshly quarried, but 
later turns grey the exposed surface. formed particles triturated 
shell and coral lightly cemented. soft enough cut into blocks the 
quarry with cross-cut saw and trim during building operations with 

ordinary carpenter’s saw. hardens weathering. The dip this Building 
Stone usually clearly defined and follows what was the surface the dune 
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during the stages its formation. Several major layers compose the surface 
Building Stone stratum, clearly seen Plate and these are located 
immediately below the surface earth layer. 

Bay Sand comparatively fine-grained stratum closely packed cal- 
careous particles not cemented. yellower colour than the other varieties 
aeolian strata. most areas the second calcareous formation from the 
ground surface and underlies the uppermost fossil earth layer, the case 
Cobb’s Hill Road Cutting (Warwick Parish); Spurling’s livery yard 
Reid Street Hamilton, and several the quarry faces and cuttings and 
around St. George’s, for example, Convict Bay. This layer the surface 
Charles Island where considerable sea erosion has been, and still is, taking 
place. Southampton Parish large shells are found embedded this layer. 
There siliceous sand indigenous the Bermudas. 

Bastard Limestone usually too hard cut with carpenter’s saw, and too 
soft considered hard cemented Bermuda Limestone. lies below the 
Bay Sand and invariably separated from fossil earth layer. This 
Bastard Limestone aeolian structure, and resembles many respects the 
surface Building Stone, but, owing either greater age its having been 
subjected more moisture, has become harder texture. Where found 
the surface much weathered and hard, as, for example, Walsingham 
Ridge opposite the entrance Tom Moore’s House. There are few other 
places where exposed. considered the stratum the bottom 
the Prospect Well. 

The Bermuda Limestone two distinct layers separated fossil earth 
as, for instance, the old quarry Shorehills. These are the oldest aeolian 
formations Bermuda far discovered. The limestone hard and cemented 
and will take polish like granite (see Plate 7). appears what has been 
classified Sayles marine limestone. have observed the structure the 
Bermuda Limestone, over period years, quarries Walsingham Ridge 
and other places, and for the following reasons the opinion that both 
these layers immediately above and below the fossil earth are aeolian and not 
marine. 

The structure the upper and lower layers appear the same. Their 
separation layer fossil soil shows that the surface the lower layer was 
well above sea-level when soil formed it, and this soil and the upper surface 
the lower limestone not appear have been disturbed submergence 
before the deposit thereon what now the upper limestone. There 
well-defined dip the strata similar the dip the more recent aeolian 
layers. Cavities tree trunks are seen the upper limestone; these trees 
must have grown the separating layer earth. They could hardly have 
been buried their upright positions had this upper limestone been marine 
formation. separate sandstorm deposits the same glacial period form 
that portion the upper limestone shown Plate The fact that objects 
marine origin are found embedded them explained their having been 
blown with the sand, also the solid cementation these two layers indi- 
cates subsequent submergence. The comparatively recent lightly cemented 
aeolian layer Government House Hill has hundred more shells the 
square foot embedded places. 
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Formation the dunes 


Most sand-dunes are formed gradual drift regions which are not sub- 
jected from time time winds hurricane force. ‘The evidence the 
Bermuda strata would indicate that rapid action was responsible for the major 
layers. The following points support this conclusion: the parallel stratification 
the layers; the invariably steep slope the dip; the absence ripple for- 
mations; the considerable depth the major layers that can identified, 
each major layer indicating separate high wind; also the stripping the 
windward side sand-dune till the upper edges the strata the leeward 
side were exposed, and these upper edges being subsequently covered with 
further layer sand (Plate 3). The size and weight shells found em- 
bedded certain strata; the tall palms and other trees sheltered loca- 
tions completely buried their growing positions with fronds upstanding; 
and the skeletons birds, singly and groups, that had evidently been over- 
come and buried the sandstorms are additional evidence. 

Bagnold, his paper the transport sand wind (Geogr. May 

1937), States that his experiments “‘sand accumulations are found take 
place during high wind but not during gentle one,” conclusion which 
remarks little unexpected. The Bermuda evidence supported this 
finding. 
feature the softer the straightly aligned biscuit 
oatcake formation layers (Plate 3), eighth three-quarters 
inch thick, separated similar thickness uncemented particles loose 
sand. may that squalls rain clouds spray moistened these thin 
alternate layers during formation. completion the topmost layer and 
during the early portion the succeeding period the sand-dunes were practi- 
cally sealed cementation the surface particles when moistened rain, 
and this was sufficient retard erosion weathering climate free from 
frost and snow. Many undisturbed sand-dunes Bermuda are practically 
they were after the deposition the topmost layer. What Sayles calls soil 
base, which certainly located under each earth layer, prefer consider 
seal skin the limestone, this would develop whether earth formed upon 
not. 

The amount sand available from the Bermuda platform for building into 
sand-dunes limited what would produced coral and shell growth 
during the immediately preceding submergence. Once the newly exposed 
and comparatively soft coral and shell mounds were eroded into sand, and the 
platform ept clear this sand high winds during the lowered sea-level 
period, extensive dune formation for that period would cease. 


Fossil earths 


The earth layers which alternate with the calcareous layers must have 

been formed during long periods when there were large quantities drift- 
ing sand, otherwise they would not well defined and free from calcareous 
these layers represent the warm periods the glacial age, when 
Bhigh stand sea-level covered the Bermuda platform, their number and 
become special interest. Study earth layers the time 
Sayles wrote was limited the comparatively shallow road cuttings and 
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the faces cliffs. Further information has now been obtained quarryin 

and excavation the Public Works Department quarries Shorehills, Wal 

singham Ridge, and Darrell’s Island (1930-38); railway cuttings (1929 

the Marsh Folly Road cutting feet deep one poin 

which passes through Government House Hill; and clearing the 196-foot 
deep well Prospect and dredging operations around 
islands (1929-38). 

There difficulty recognizing Fossil Earth when thick and 
lower part slope, but when the same earth layer higher the slope 
thinner and much lighter colour. The surface earth thick and dark brown 
the floors the valleys and lower portions the hills, but the 
and steeper slopes thin and lighter colour. 

Consider now the various earth layers order age. The oldest 
identified that shown the old quarry Shorehills. would particularly 
stress that lies between the two hard Bermuda Limestones. Call this 
Earth The second oldest earth, overlying the Upper Bermuda Limestone, 
considered the one the lower ends the tree cavities shown 
Plate photographed during excavation for the new Castle Harbour Hotel, 
The layer brown, well defined, and inches thick this excavated 
face. This same Earth can identified the excavations 
Island Airport, where near the surface. Earth seen the upper ends 
the tree cavities the Castle Harbour Hotel excavation, and considered 
the one clearly seen Two Rocks Passage (Plate 1), where partly 
submerged and more than feet thick. What considered the same 
earth layer found depth 147 feet below ground-surface the 
Prospect Well. 

Earth order age overlies the Bay Sand, and that found below 
the Bermuda Building Stone. thought that 123 feet below ground 
the Prospect Well. Above Earth have found impressions palms 
several parts the islands. 

Long intervals must have occurred when large movement sand took 
place from the exposed platform the Bermuda Hills, but comparatively 
small quantities sand would drift about the platform and sand-dunes and 
settle the then topmost layer. These long intervals, opinion, 
indicated the strata layers comparatively fine-grained soft sand, which 
vary from few inches foot more thickness; they are usually more 
yellow light brown than the firm sand layers above and below them. 
these would formed during cold periods they are not the same category 
the definite brown earth layers formed during the long warm periods 
conditions were more favourable for the growth vegetation and for the 
formation thick brown earth. 


Fossil trees 


Though the surface earth thinner than the buried fossil earths supports 
considerable vegetation junipers, which predominate, and the Palmetto 
Palm which indigenous Bermuda. would reasonable 
that the thicker and browner earth layers, now found buried, supported 
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luxuriant growth. There evidence that Bermuda was never completely 
covered any one time layer sand sufficient destroy all vegetation. 
The tree-covered surfaces must have made excellent traps for sand when the 
early winds each glacial period removed the triturated material from the 
then exposed but now submerged platform the Bermuda Hills. 

The earliest indications trees are the cavities the upper hard Bermuda 
Limestone Shorehills; these trees having grown Earth The cavities 
are similar what would formed present-day Junipers (known locally 
Bermuda Cedars) were buried sand and then disintegrated. Some 
observers may doubt that the cavity Plate that tree, but the 
evidence strongly favour it. Its shape similar hundreds trees 
any parish Bermuda, and the tree trunk must have been sufficiently hard 
and durable retain its shape till the calcareous sand layer which was 
embedded had hardened. Casts Palmetto Palms are occasionally found 
some these softer fibrous trunks became impregnated with calcareous 
material, while the hardwood trees are not impregnated and cavities only 
remain. has been suggested some (including Sayles) that these vertical 
cavities are solution holes. Most vertical cavities this sort investigated 
have terminated their lower ends earth layer. 

The next order age are the cavities opposite the front door the 
Castle Harbour Hotel (Plate 2). These cavities are vertical, from 
inches diameter, and from inches apart. The cavities are embedded 
the stratum which considered the Bastard Limestone. The earth 
layers the bottom and top the cavities are well defined and dark brown. 
The order events the formation and preservation these cavities 
would be: 


The lower earth-layer formed the then surface limestone and vegetation 
flourished it. 

The sea-level was lowered during glacial period, other cause, 
the sandy, now submerged, 300-square-mile platform. 

The first high winds sufficient intensity blow sand from the platform 
covered these tree trunks, leaving the tops the trees projecting above the 
sand surface. 

Any other storms from the same different direction may have deposited 
further layer, but the upper portions the trees prevented the sand already 
there from being blown away. The tops the trees then decayed. 

Subsequently earth formed the sand, and most the cavities filled with 
earth the embedded tree trunks disintegrated. 


The third group order age are the many casts branches and twigs 
obtainable from the Bay Sand, these have been found Charles Island, 
low cliffs near Point, and Simmon’s Beach, mention only three 
locations. 

The fourth groups tree casts and cavities, also impressions vegetation, 
may seen Town Cut Channel, many places the South Shore 
including Simmon’s Beach, Hungry and Grape Bays, and excavations 
the Pembroke Marsh. The palm-trunk cast Town Cut, Plate and the 
very clear palm-frond impressions Pembroke Marsh, Plate hardly 
further comment establish their identity. 


THE VOLCANO PARICUTIN 


The rise and fall the sea relation land are clearly shown having 
occurred repeatedly Bermuda. These oscillations may have been gradual, 
but the evidence comparatively fresh timber embedded the surface earth 
layer and strata depth over feet below the waters St. 
Harbour may indicate that some the movements were more rapid than has 
generally been supposed. 


Fossil eggs and birds’ bones 


The presence birds Bermuda during the periods when the limestone 
layers were formed evident. Fossil birds’ eggs and egg cavities have been 
found various levels. fossil egg was found the Public Works Depart- 
ment Quarry near the hard Bermuda Limestone, and another the 
excavation Darrell’s Island immediately above the Bermuda Limestone, 
also one egg cavity the Bastard Limestone, and several cavities the most 
recent Building Stone (Plate 6). Bones birds were found underlying the 
first fossil earth when excavating the Watlington Reservoir top the hill 
Woodside, Devonshire Parish. They are excellent condition. 
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IRRIGACION MEXICO. Vol 24. (No. July-August 1943.) Papers 
and Ramos. Mexico, D.F.: Nac. Irrigacién, 1943. 
inches; pages; illustrations and maps. (In Spanish.) 

VOLCAN PARICUTIN. Mexico, D.F., 1943. 
inches; pages; illustrations. (In Spanish.) 

the for 1944 there short Record Note about 

the volcano Paricutin. Since this was published have received from Mexico 

City, through the courtesy Mr. Murray Campbell, two publications 

describing the volcano detail. The following account based this material 

and Dr. Trask’s article Science (98 (1943) 501). 

Active volcanoes are still cause wonder mankind although they have 
been seen and their eruptions minutely recorded down the ages. The start 
volcano much rarer the annals man, and the account one 
Paricutin which stands to-day valley where crops grew 1942 worthy 
the publicity has received. has been watched and carefully measured 
experts, lay men have come view tourists, and the local people have had 
readjust their manner life because grew their precincts. Volcanic 
eruptions and earthquakes have often been linked together man’s experience, 
and near volcanic cone the onset eruption often heralded earth 
tremors. Mexico earthquakes are common enough some places far away 
from volcanoes, and most those that are felt not have any immediate 
significance, that the succession shocks occurring the rate 
from twenty thirty day from February 1943 the neighbourhood 
Paricutin conveyed particular warning the five hundred villagers. Their 
frequency increased rapidly February 19, when there were three hundred 
tremors, some strong enough damage tiled roofs, and they continued 
February considerable numbers and subterranean noises were heard 
addition the shaking which was felt. 
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the same day Indian working his field saw thin plume smoke 
rise from part had cultivated and, said, placed stone top 
put the fire out and then continued his ploughing. Somewhat later the wisp 
smoke had grown big pillar and was coming out large hole the 
ground. emphasizes the point made early the study volcanicity that 
the unique feature volcano hole the ground, pipe connecting body 
molten rock below the surface the ground. The cone grows from what 
comes out the throat. The first explosion occurred during the evening 
February 20, and night dark cloud shot from the crater accompanied 
loud explosions and illuminated tracers light emanating from the 
volleys glowing blocks flung far into the air after each outburst. the 
next morning the fields the Dell Cuiyutziro were already disfigured 
conical hillock with stream material issuing from the vent its centre. 
The mound was composed dark sand with number hot rounded stones 
volcanic bombs, which solidified and cooled they travelled and down 
the air. cone grew 200 feet high three days, and the end 
week had reached height 450 feet. times the smoke appeared more 
copious than others the size the vent changed from day day. Some- 
times appeared the discharge was vertical, others issued somewhat 
inclined. 

first the explosions followed each other intervals from between two 
and four seconds and then settled down for some time recur with gap 
about four seconds between them. The detonations were alarming affairs 
close range and could heard 20-25 miles away. Some the explosions 
seemed originate considerable depth, others nearly ground level, and 
some gave the impression that they took place nearly the lip the crater. 
The cone was not always built evenly, and times one side grew more 
rapidly than the Then from the lower side might possible see 
the actual orifice. one time there were three outlets within the crater. The 
shape and position the outlet often changed after particularly heavy 
explosion the volcano had blown some obstruction from its throat. After 
such effort spell more quiet eruption might continue for time. 
February the smoke cleared away for brief interval and the cone was seen 
without its usual pall. The material that has come out the hole the crater has 
been fragmental: dust, sand, lapilli, and bombs. There was also large volume 
gas, which made hissing sound when not the din explosions. 

The cone grew with slopes 33°. first was quite regular but later, 
when lava broke through the flanks, considerable landslides occurred. Scars 
made this way were soon healed over subsequent falls ash. All observers 
agree that was after dark that the volcano presented its most striking appear- 
ance. The dull black tower ash, tremendous inverted cone, obscured the 
sky and formed the background show that outdid any firework display. 
Incandescent bombs were thrown each explosion, and rose not uniformly 
but bursts, and these, have seen, occurred nearly rhythmically about 
four seconds apart. Many the bombs reached height between 2000 and 
3000 feet above the crater and thus took between ten and fifteen seconds fall. 
Many were ascending others were falling and their trails formed intricate 
pattern. When they hit the sides the cone some bounded, some slid, and 
some rolled down collecting last aureole the base which they kept 
illuminated their dull glow. When the interval between explosions was 
regular there was time for five six different volleys bombs the air 
atonce. Though the bombs kept the scene gay night they fell too thickly 
allow observers draw near the centre. One was flung 3500 feet away from 
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the orifice. The ash sheet around the base the cone appeared the early 
stages pock-marked every feet with scars made the falling bombs, 
Most the bombs had solidified before they reached the ground. Some 
them broke into pieces when they struck, but some withstood the jolt and 
remained intact. Most them are spheroidal but some are pear-shaped 
and some are spun spindle-like forms. Quite number have cracked and 
seamed surface and they are described crust” bombs. Some the 
bombs were clearly molten they travelled through the air and some came 
down earth nearly molten state. These pancaked the surface 
splatter porous glassy black rock. Bombs range from inch feet 
diameter, but the majority are between and feet. They are formed dark 
fine-grained basalt enclosing some larger crystals and their outer layers 
full bubbles known vesicles. The rock coarser and the bubbles are few 
absent near the centre the bombs. small number the fragments 
flung out are angular, light-coloured, medium-grained rock-like granite 
diorite. These probably represent pieces torn from the sides the pipe far 
below the uprushing gas and molten basaltic magma. 

The smaller fragments, the cinders from inch diameter very porous 
rock and ash made still smaller particles, provided the bulk the 
menta. Unlike the bombs they were considerably affected whatever breeze 
was blowing and they fell the lee-side the cone. The cinders usually came 
down within miles the vent, but the dust was swept much farther afield 
across Mexico and has been recorded falling such distant places 
Morelia, Zacapu, Tancitaro, Bajio, and April 
Mexico City. The ash has done the greatest damage any the products 
the eruption for has settled over the country for about miles around 
such thickness that all crops are destroyed and the ground made unfertile for 
some years come. Most trees within radius miles were killed, but 
farther off, although the foliage was stripped off them first, they recovered 
after subsequent rains. The ash blanket was inches deep around 
after three months’ activity and some roofs which had not been regularly swept 
were damaged the weight this mantle. The only casualty reported during 
the eruption was caused the collapse hut under the unusual load laid 
upon it. This recalls the disaster which resulted many deaths during 
eruption Tarawera New Zealand June 1886, when many those 
sheltering the village houses were killed the fall the ash-laden roofs. 

The pillar smoke day has shown many changes from thin inverted 
cone tremendous height nearly upright, billowing cloud swept 
obliquely the wind. Occasionally loud explosions took place within the 
column itself far above-ground, and lobe dust might shot out 
the later stages the eruption lightning was often seen along the course 
the ash jet, perhaps frequently thirty times hour. These flashes wert 
accompanied sharp cracks but were without peals thunder. times the 
smoke rose about 15,000 feet above the crater, when the lower half appeared 
dark-coloured while the upper part became increasingly light-coloured. 

The vigour which the volcano displayed fluctuated. showed great intensity 
for the first eighteen days, and then burst out into spasms unusual activity 
March 1943, from April 17to21, from June 14, from July 
August and and August and 26. this last occasion the 
plosions seemed the most violent any that have occurred since 
volcano was initiated. Many these heavy explosions started landslips 
edge the cone and about the same time fresh pulses lava surged out 
reinforce existing flow. After one the later explosions the crater filled with 
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ruddy molten lava within 150 feet the lip, but this magma fell back after 
time and disappeared. 

The volcano has produced sheets lava well the fragmental material 
that has ejected copiously. The first lava flow issued from fissure out- 
side and the north the cone itself February 21. The later flow emerged 
from the flanks the cone. did not fill the crater and then well over the 
lip but found line less resistance piercing the accumulated ash which 
disturbed much that each penetration started landslide. 


Approx. scale 
mile 

off 
(Redrawn from Irrigacion Mexico vol. 24, 32) 
ly. The lava flows from the volcano Paricutin Fuly 1943 
The extent and arrangement these lava sheets July are shown 
the the figure. The fastest movement noted lava sheet from the volcano was 
red 100 feet per hour for flow which occurred mid-June. Usually was much 

less rapid. The molten flow grew formed body with nearly flat top and 
steep sides. moved the outer skin was constantly congealing into 
rough slaggy lumps. some these the front and sides the flow fell off, 
they were overridden the advancing lava stream and enveloped the still 
fluid part the mass that the whole developed into very coarse volcanic 
the breccia. The sheet advanced smoking dull grey steaming waste day, and 
night appeared like illuminated network, for the red interior shone 
through the cracks between the solid lumps attached the front and side 


walls. The top each flow was first stony, but soon the fall ash upon 
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rounded off and produced dusty plateau. was blotched with patches 
white crystals ammonium chloride formed fumes from small vents the 
lava condensed the surface. Sometimes they were tinged with yellow caused 
little iron chloride. 

The lateral advance the lava was sometimes slow even though fresh lava 
might welling into the flow. This found space for itself some cases 
lifting the cooled surface. the lava staked out the areas 
covered and then more lava poured out the flow increased enormously 
thickness without spreading. also recorded that the hindmost part 
flow was one time much 250 feet thick while its margin was only 
feet thick, but this was evened the life the flow. 

The volcano Paricutin has been formed region covered volcanic 
rocks and several hundred cones stand within radius miles. Most 
these are not more than 1,000 feet above the neighbouring country though few 
are considerably bigger. The hills they make are usually conical and most 
them have small crater. Part this region about 7500 feet above sea-level 
the State Michoacan the Sierra Madre Occidental, some 200 miles west 
Mexico City. Paricutin has coordinates lat. 19° 28’ 30” N.; 
102° W., and miles away from San Juan 
Uruapan the nearest town and stands good motor road from Mexico 
City. The countryside thinly populated Tarascan Indians who cultivate 
maize and grow some fruit, apples, pears, and peaches, for market. Most the 
district wooded with the okote pine which tapped for turpentine. The 
inhabitants Paricutin moved out during the first two days the eruption, 
but farther afield, while their farming has been stopped, the people have 
managed live well enough the stream tourists who have come view 
the eruption. 

Another volcano about miles the south-east burst into activity and made 
its new orifice and cone 1759. This volcano Jorullo erupted for about 
seven months and has since been dormant not extinct. seems probable that 
others the group may also have had one short burst activity and then 
ceased function. The spectacular outburst Paricutin has drawn attention 
many other volcanoes that are, have recently been, active throughout the 
Republic. The highest them all Zitlaltepetl, almost 18,850 feet above sea- 
level, which looks down Orizaba, and only miles from the Caribbean Sea. 
The best-known Mexican volcano, Popocatepetl, and its neighbour Iztaccihuatl, 
are almost high and there are eight other cones more than 13,000 feet high. 
However only four them are still active. these the volcano Colima, 
about 100 miles from the Pacific, has been the most active and many outbursts 
have been recorded since 1576. The last arrival, the volcano Paricutin, after 
eight months’ activity reached 1500 feet and diameter nearly mile. 
has ejected more than cubic mile ash and its eight streams lava cover 
more than square mile land. According the latest reports still active, 
and guess can hazarded when will stop erupting, though its vigour 
was declining the autumn 1943. Harrison. 
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118 pages; illustrations and plan. 12s 
The early death this promising young mediaevalist great loss scholarship, 
and, might expected, considerable part this book devoted Bath 
the Middle Ages. Roman Bath with to-day, but not always realized 
that Bath was ecclesiastical centre the mediaeval world, episcopal See 
with monastic chapter, and that John Tours Bath had bishop who, 
between 1088 and 1122, transformed from derelict town into important 
and prosperous cathedral city. For many readers however the history Bath 
commences with Beau Nash and ends with Jane Austen. Mr. Smith gives 
glimpse Dickens and Epilogue which describes the disastrous effects the 
air raid April 1942, but does not carry the main story beyond the death 
Beckford. 

The chapter Beau Nash brings out clearly his services dictator 
fashion and social legislator. put down duelling, paved, lit, and cleansed 
the streets, and provided visitors with good music and code while 
the Woods, father and son, and their successors, gave the beautiful city 
know to-day. 

The illustrations are excellent. More might have been made the visits 
foreign travellers, and bold man who can write book Bath which con- 
tains mention Mr. Winkle’s flight round the Royal Crescent pursued 
Dowler and the watchman, the friendly Swarry consisting boiled leg 
mutton with the usual trimmings. 


REGIONES NATURALES ESPANA. Juan 2nd 
edition. Vol. Madrid: Consejo Sup. invest. cient., 1942. inches; 
398 pages; illustrations and maps. pesetos 

Dr. Juan Dantin Cereceda, news whose death October 1943 has recently 

reached this country, was known personally many British geographers 

Spanish delegate International Geographical Congresses and member the 

Commission Types Rural Habitation. Among his contributions geo- 

knowledge those widest interest, perhaps, were the papers 

Spanish areas internal drainage, which had made substantial additions 

recent years, and the Index Aridity which put forward for Spain 1941, 

association with Dr. Revenga Carbonell, with accompanying tables and maps 

(Estudios Geogrdficos, (1941) 35). the present volume relates the areas 

internal drainage Galicia the lines fracture shown interesting struc- 

tural map, and gives mathematical expression fundamental feature the 

Galician climate the contrast between the August and mean annual values 

his index August the arid zone invades the greater part Galicia 

and the index reaches level Orense. 

Incidental comment rural life and farming practice always gave colour 
Dantin Cereceda’s descriptions, and the colour was rich for districts with which 
was intimately acquainted. One such district was the Concejo 
Leén, but the volume just fails reach that area, Galicia being the only major 
completed, though some the Gordén photographs are included 
anticipation. 

the introduction, dealing with Spanish regions general, there are few 
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additions the introduction the earlier, unfinished, ‘Ensayo acerca las 
Regiones Naturales Espafia,’ 1922, but mention made Del Villar’s 
‘Soils the Ibero-Lusitanian Peninsula,’ 1937, which may serve re- 
minder, perhaps salutary, that Del Villar’s views, particularly with regard the 
Black Earths Andalusia, are not universally accepted Spain. 


ASIA 


THE BURMESE political, historical, and pictorial. 
Bognor Regis: Crowther, 1944. inches; pages; illustra- 
tions. 

BURMA. Mya London: Oxford University Press, 1944. 
inches; pages; sketch-map. 

spite its slender proportions, “The Burmese scene’ portrayed Mr. 
Maurice Collis well designed impart variety information, form 
attractive the general public. Historically, that touches the more 
memorable events Burmese historical tradition, and details picturesquely the 
events leading the Annexation; politically, its clear and excellent outline 
the elements economic interest, empire policy, and national reactions 
which helped make the tangle Burmese politics; and pictorially, 
means verbal description the countryside, eked out attractive illustra- 
tions old and new. 

The picture Burma transmitted the reader both kindly and just; 
special interest the plea for the preservation Burma the home Pal 
Buddhism. Yet Mr. Collis’s appreciation the more colourful aspects 
Burmese life sometimes leads him dangerously near the brink romantic 
generalization: retrospect, the Golden Land (like the Golden Age) tends 
take yet more vivid hue. 

instead groping the visionary dusk legend and Mr. 
Collis remarks, will more profitable consider how modern Burmese, 
educated and unbiassed, would view the course events have taken, and the 
prospects the future.” answer this, may turn ‘Burma,’ 
Mya Sein, one Burma’s most distinguished woman educationists. 
refreshing find writer Burma with first-hand information, sound discern- 
ment, and ascientific viewpoint this small and unpretentious handbook packed, 
neatly and precisely, with immense amount information about Burma and 
the Burmese, which vital interest and importance to-day. While remaining 
almost entirely factual, conveys convincing impression life Burma 
was and lived the Burmese. Neither vague nor extreme, the author states 
plainly and equably facts which the past have been too often delicately 
cumambulated for lack information knowledge the Burmese character. 
particular interest are her remarks the state education Burma, and 
her constructive and common-sense observations Nationalism to-day. 
handbook will recommend itself the discerning reader for its sound treatment 
well its good reading and unmistakable sincerity. 


NIVALL. (Inst. Pacific Relations, Inquiry Series.) New York: Inst. 
Pacific Relations, 1943. (London: Allen and Unwin.) inches; 
pages. $2.00 

This work forms part the documentation comprehensive Inquiry which 

has been proceeding since 1938 under the direction the Institute Pacific 

Relations. The purpose the inquiry provide impartial and construc- 
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tive analysis the major issues which may have considered any future 
adjustments international relations the area affected the present conflict 
the Far East. The studies prepared connection with the inquiry, which 
some two score have already been published, not document specific plan 
for dealing with the Far Eastern situation. The aim present information 
which will useful those who lack the time expert knowledge 
study the vast amount available material many languages. 

With these considerations mind natural that the present study takes 
the form well-documented thesis acceptable the student but hardly suit- 
able for general popular reading. Its author, English colonial official with 
long experience Burma and distinguished writer South-East Asian 
affairs, has carried out his task with skill and success. The educational progress, 
methods, and policies Malaya, Burma, India, Indo-China, the Netherlands 
Indies, and the Philippines are surveyed historically and comparatively, and the 
varied and intricate problems educational and cultural adjustment likely 
arise after the war the colonial regions Asia are carefully formulated. 

valuable supplementary chapter has been written Mr. Bruno Lasker, 
member the International Secretariat the Institute. Entitled 
for native self reviews the chief points Mr. Furnivall’s study from the 
standpoint the educational implications the third article the Atlantic 
Charter, whose appearance considered the writer mark the close the 
era surveyed Mr. Furnivall and the beginning another era which the 
training natives for self-rule becomes matter prime importance. 


AFRICA 

School Economics: Monographs Social Anthropology, No. 10.) London: 

Percy Lund, Humphries, 1944. inches; pages; maps. 
TRIBAL LEGISLATION AMONG THE TSWANA THE BECHU- 

analand Protectorate. (London School Economics: 

Monographs Social Anthropology, No. 9.) London: Percy Lund, Hum- 

phries, 1943. inches; 102 pages; folding-map. 
These two monographs are published the London School Economics and 
Political the first can obtained only from the Crown Agents the 
Colonies. 

Akokoaso village the Central Province the Gold Coast, West Africa, 
and was selected for study typical cocoa-growing settlement, more less 
undisturbed through traffic. The author had known the region during pre- 
vious years District Agricultural Officer and claims that could count 
the cooperation the people. The investigation was chiefly concerned with the 
economy the village, particularly relation the main industry, the cultiva- 
tion cocoa; secondly with the gathering more exact information into labour 
costs and yields; and thirdly with the collection sociological data which 
should enable balanced view taken the economic and agricultural 
results. The land fertile, due partly the stored-up fertility centuries 
forest decay, and the climate favourable cocoa cultivation. The survey 
excellent example what such monograph should be, and affords 
admirable view cross-section the economic life West African village. 

The author the second book, well-known social anthropologist, gives the 
results his valuable investigation into the legal changes made the chiefs 
result the influence European traders, settlers, and, lately, 
Government. Almost all the material was collected Dr. Schapera himself, 
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the course many trips into the country, but was supplemented data 
provided Government records, published literature, and information obtained 
district officers. 

Among the Tswana the chiefs the various tribes and clans have the power 
make changes the laws and customs the people, though usually this was 
carried into effect after obtaining the approval the headmen and particularly 
the general assembly, and, later years, the Administration. 

The culture the people has been particularly modified since the arrival 
missionaries, though the development has come about very gradually and after 
the influence Christianity had permeated the main mass the population, 
Examples this are the abolition, modification, circumcision, the 
ancient the army after the death the previous chief time 
war, and the initiation boys and girls into membership the age-regi- 
ments. Some traditional usuages have been completely abolished others, such 
polygyny, have been partially modified, while new practices have been intro- 
duced, for instance the enforcement the Sabbath. Sometimes however the 
chiefs have gone beyond the general wish and beneficial and necessary reforms 
often meet with widespread resistance and are enforced with difficulty. 

The cultural changes vary according the tribe and the power the par- 
ticular chief, but have been greater than any the southern Bantu except 
the Sotho. the whole the chiefs have not merely recognized widespread 
modifications departures from ancient usages, but have themselves taken 
the lead advocating, and insisting on, these improvements. Such peaceful 
and gradual process change provides good example the best features 
Indirect Rule, Trusteeship. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


BOUNDARIES, POSSESSIONS, AND CONFLICTS CENTRAL 
and North America and the Caribbean. IRELAND. Cambridge 
Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1941. (London: Humphrey 
xiv +432 pages; maps, diagrams, and folding-map pocket. $4.50 

With this volume Professor Ireland completes the study disputes and 

treaties regarding boundaries the Americas; his first book covered the ten 

republics South America, and the student will now find references similar 
subjects dealing with Canada, the United States, the five republics Central 

America, British Honduras, Panama, and West Indian Islands. 
The records boundary disputes throughout the New World are compara- 

tively modern, dating back only the days Independence from Spain 

regards the Latin-American nations; has not been within the author’s scheme 
farther back trace origins, but the student history may note that 
negligence the part the Spanish colonial authorities defining limits was 
not the sole cause trouble. far older reason found racial diversity. 

The natural boundaries formed river, desert, and mountain undoubtedly 

played major part accentuating, not forming, these racial differences, 

but whatever the contributing causes, the linguistic and social structures 
different regions the Americas vary widely even to-day. Peru and Chile were 
and are separated more than natural and political boundaries; such 
racial differences those between the ideologies Araucanian and Quechua 
that often form the basis quarrels. 

Happily however the whole record one steady progress firm 
ment. Canada and the United States have been peaceful neighbours for three- 
quarters century, although adjustments the boundary line took place 


‘recently 1925; Mexico and the United States, after the annexation Cali- 


fornia, Arizona, and New Mexico following the war 1848, have maintained 
mutual frontier only slightly altered the Gadsden Purchase 1853; and 
some the smaller countries south Mexico have not yet achieved settle- 
ment, Professor Ireland reminds the old saying that smaller the 
the harder the fight.” 

One fact appears clearly from the history prolonged attempts settlement: 
that agreement more practicable when the dispute thrashed out between the 
contending parties conference table than when outside mediators are called 
in. Witness the breakdown arbitrators’ efforts the old controversy between 
Costa Rica and Panama. Difficulties still remain between Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua, and here there undoubtedly strong reason for tenacity both 
sides; the crux the modern quarrel concerns rights over the San Juan river, 
part old route between Atlantic and Pacific, and essential part the 
boundary. The traveller who has made the descent this turbulent but lovely 
river from the interior lakes the Caribbean coast will agree with the reviewer 
that has possibilities international waterway. 

Perhaps the most interesting part the book for the general student that 
the building the Panama canal. Professor Ireland gives short and con- 
cise account the formation the first French construction company 1880; 
but saying that all work was suspended the French 1889 does less 
than credit the work the Compagnie Nouvelle, which carried excavation 
for more than ten years before the United States took over early 1904. 
veteran this work was the French dredger reputed never have 
stopped she was taken New Orleans, where saw her the Mississippi. 

British readers will find, among the dry bones treaties, mention the eight 
sites, chiefly the West Indies, granted August 1940, the United States. 
The sites, intended for naval and air bases, run from the Bahamas Bermuda, 
include space Trinidad, Santa Lucia, and Antigua, with three sites 
Jamaica among the most important; the latter, area and near Galleon 
Harbour some square miles extent. 

The book admirably produced and documented, but the index might 
more informative. 


PESQUERIA OCEANOGRAFIA DEL PERU PROPOSICIONES 
PARA DESARROLLO FUTURO. Erwin Lima: 
Administradora del Guano, 1943. inches; xi+356 pages; 
sketch-maps, diagrams, and end-paper folding-maps 

this report Dr. Schweigger summarizes his earlier work and rounds off 

with the observations made during the past five years. There little new the 

physical section though the large number observations made from the com- 
pany’s ships and coastal vessels allow detailed temperature charts made, 
and give useful mean temperatures for half-degree squares. They emphasize the 
and variability surface temperature along the coast, which was 
pointed out Gunther 1936; earlier writers had described the temperature 
distribution parallel the coast one extraordinary uniformity. Local 
features lead much more active upwelling cold water certain areas, and 
local weather and other factors cause short-period changes. Dr. Schweigger 
found that was not advisable combine temperature observations made more 
than four seven days apart. The coastal waters not show any singular 
tendency remain uniform temperature all the year round: the difference 


between winter and summer temperatures C., which normal for such 
latitudes. 
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The new observations confirm previous conclusions about the invasions 


warm water which two three times every thirty forty years cause 
mendous destruction the fish and birds the coastal region, and excessive 
rainfall over the neighbouring land. The invasions may have their origin ina 
southward coastal current running close inshore from the Gulf Guayaquil, 
movement oceanic water from the north-west. Both movements are 
some extent normal features the water circulation the summer months, and 
their over-development exceptional years which such menace the 
coast. Invasion the oceanic water the more common, but not often 
continued until its effects are serious those extreme development 
the southward coastal current. accompanied sickness and death the 
plankton, fish, and birds, but less severe scale, and not attended the 
disastrous meteorological conditions which accompany the over-development 
the southward coastal current. Dr. Schweigger maps the southward movements 
between 1939 and 1942. 

large section the report deals with the plankton, fishes, and mammals, 
especially with the Anchoveta that are the principal food the guano birds. 
Evidence given that the damaging effect mild invasion warm water 


due restriction the normal plankton circulation the rising the plankton 


the surface impeded, and the Anchoveta feed such depth that the birds 
cannot dive deep enough catch them. The question mortality among the 
guano birds considered length, and although absence food known 
important factor the author stresses possible direct influence the excep- 
tional weather the bird’s energy and health time when greatest strength 
required. 

The Peruvian fisheries are shown poorly developed, the fishermen are 
extremely poor, and most the fish taken with primitive gear. central 
administrative authority needed give financial assistance that modem 
methods fishing and marketing can introduced, and good reason shown 


RAZAS LENGUAS INDIGENAS MEXICO; distribucion geo- 
Publ. No. 52.) Mexico, D.F., 1941. inches; pages; illustrations and 
folding maps 

During the Eighth Scientific American Congress, held Washington May 

1940, Dr. Vivé contributed the results his studies the evidence regarding 

Mexican races and tongues, and their geographical distribution. The present 

volume résumé, chiefly means sketch-maps, Dr. address, and 

forms useful handbook extremely controversial subject. 

The author makes claim new discoveries, but has summed the work 
that has been done far. More than half the publication consists charts 
illustrating the results the conclusions reached students Mexican an- 
thropology the physical and linguistic field. may said that the study 
Mexican origins, linked, course, the wide question all New World racial 
provenance, began with the labours Brinton about fifty years ago; was 
followed Holmes, Hrdlitka, Rivet, Martinez del Rio, Gamio, Clark 
and Steggerda, among the important workers this field. 

Briefly, the majority ethnologists now agree that the presence man 
America chiefly due immigration people Mongolian type, via the 
Bering Straits, this population being modified enclaves other racial types 
from the Pacific islands. human remains appear more than ten thousand 
years old, although recent discoveries stone implements have led tentative 
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suggestion that the entry man might dated back more than double this 
period. Man seems be, fact, comparative newcomer the Americas, 
although the evidence the spade, which can alone shed light this problem, 


CARTOGRAPHY 


THE SURVEY GAZETTEER THE BRITISH ISLES. edition. 
Edinburgh: Bartholomew, 1943. inches; xxxii+48 (maps)+748 
pages. 

The ninth edition this useful gazetteer does not differ essentially from the 
eighth. The population figures the larger units are those the 1931 census 
later official those the smaller appear date from 1921. There 
slight period flavour its description what are now London suburbs 
villages hamlets, often with accompanying seats, and some minor points 
require These minor details not however detract from its value 
the best available gazetteer the British Isles. 


GENERAL 


GEOGRAPHY FOR POST-PRIMARY PUPILS. (New 


Zealand Council for Educational Research, Studies Education, No. 9.) 

Christchurch, N.Z.: Whitcombe and Tombs (London: Oxford Univ. Press), 1944. 

The writer this study graduate Cambridge University, where took 
honours Geography. went New Zealand 1939 and senior geo- 
graphy teacher the Wellington Technical College. evidently very 
enthusiastic teacher geography, and thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
position the subject higher education the Dominion. Canterbury 
College stated the only institution University rank with department 
geography; there are few well-trained enthusiasts for their subject the 
Dominion present; many schools geography taught for part only 
the school course (in some cases for one year only); while the syllabus and 
examination papers the University Entrance Examination are old-fashioned, 
judged modern standards. 

All this recalls the position Geography Britain nearly forty years ago. 
Itis hoped that New Zealand will profit from the experience gained here, 
and that the improvements which appear necessary there will not take 
long accomplish. The present study important step the right direc- 
tion. consists six chapters whose titles indicate not only the scope the 
study but also its limitations: The scope Geography; II. The Nature 
Post-primary school geography; III. The approach Human Geography; 
IV. Content and organization; Testing geographical knowledge; VI. Geo- 
graphy and the future. general, the views the author are keeping with 
those widely adopted this country, for example: that school geography 
chiefly concerned with the study interrelations environment and human 
life the different regions the world; that, general, there room 
the main secondary school course for the separate systematic treatment the 
and mathematical aspects the subject; that the tendency for school 
teaching too general needs correcting the study some areas 
great detail the age and experience the pupils permit; that the teaching 
should begin with the home region, and that the motherland with her broad 
regional setting (in this case New Zealand and the Pacific and its borderlands) 
should the part the world receiving chief attention. 
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pity that much the argument suffers over-statement, and 
appear that the writer would not agree with those wise teachers who mix thei 
methods and are slave none. all the geography lessons throughout 
four years’ course followed the pattern those detailed examples for 
teaching Australia, the pupils would soon bored. Incidentally, 
stated for which age pupil this treatment Australia designed, nor 
any indication that methods teaching should progressive throughout 
course. also surely wrong approach the consideration the content 
school course geography from the standpoint questions set the London 
General School and New Zealand University Entrance Examinations. Nothing 
said about the interests and needs the pupils themselves. 

the whole, this very interesting and useful study, and hoped tha 
teachers well those who are charge secondary and university education 
the Dominion will give the careful attention deserves. 


TVA; democracy the march. Harmondsworth; 

Penguin Books, 1944. inches; 208 pages; sketch-maps. 
LEND-LEASE; weapon for victory. 

Penguin Books, 412 inches; 288 pages; illustrations and sketch-maps. 
Specials” have recently included several reprints books much 
topical interest. two now under notice are both men with large responsi- 
bilities for the undertakings they describe. Mr. Lilienthal was one the 
directors the TVA. mainly concerned with emphasizing the wider 
implications the work: how the treatment the area natural unit 
benefited diverse interests and how the authority has many instances been 
able reconcile producers and consumers, and stimulate the life the com- 
munities. His account the fight keep the administration free from 
influences particular interest relation the wider aspects planning. 

Mr. Stettinius was for three years the administrator the Lend-Lease Act. 
describes with much enthusiasm the inception the plan “‘as essential 
the defence the United States,” the form which has taken from time 
time, the routes along which the materials have travelled, and the character and 
extent reverse lend-lease. All this arranged against the background world 
events, and includes account the author’s visit this country. 


THE UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION 1838-42 AND 
tory note New York: Public Library, 1942. 
inches; xii+-188 pages; illustrations 

Until the publication this volume adequate investigation had been made 

into the highly technical and involved problems the literature relating the 

United States Exploring Expedition this labyrinth Mr. 

volume now provides admirable guide. 

Charles Wilkes, the commander the expedition, sailed through uncharted 
seas unknown lands. Like many other men action was quite content 
let results speak for could not have pictured another trying 
chart the progress the publication the records his discoveries. naval 
officer, navigator, leader, and driver men, had little patience with the 
scientists who were slow writing and irregular delivering their stories; 
still less could tolerate the Congressmen who were even slower voting 
money for publication. Yet the record the thirty years’ work which scientists 
and publication committees devoted preparing the reports the expedition 
not only accounting for responsibility imposed and guide for research; 
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also deeply interesting revelation human character, the interplay 
personalities, team work, interference, and indifference. spite the 
inefficiency and delays that attended the expedition from its inception, and the 
many discouragements that accompanied the publication the results attained, 
the final accomplishment stands perhaps the greatest achievement the field 
exploration that the United States has ever known. The magnificent volumes 
the expedition’s report are among the classics scientific exploration and are 
still constant use works reference. 

Between 1844 and 1874 the Government issued these reports edition 
one hundred copies, intended for distribution foreign countries and the 
various states the Union, each the latter receiving one copy. addition 
this restricted number copies, each author was permitted print from the 
type the official issue few unofficial copies for his personal use. The only 
exception this was Wilkes’ ‘Narrative,’ which appeared numerous trade 
editions, the last issued 1856. Even this limited distribution was conducted 
most haphazard fashion. The sets presented the States have undergone 
many vicissitudes during the last hundred years, and many them are incom- 
plete. consequence most the scientific reports are practically unknown 
research workers and they have not received the attention which they merit. 

attempt has now been made list all the available copies the United 
States, both the unofficial well the official issue. For each volume the 
holdings the various libraries have been recorded, and the numerous varia- 
tions copies have been noted detail. addition, Mr. Haskell provides 
lists other publications which have discussed the expedition and its history, 
and such manuscript materials, correspondence, journals, and scientific notes 
and memoranda have been located. sufficient state that this volume 
has been compiled with the exacting standards are accustomed associate 
with the best American bibliographical studies. 

Five libraries England are listed having copies the United States 
Exploring Expedition 1838-42 publications. Between them there 
almost complete set the unofficial editions, but only three copies the 
official: two volume ‘Mammalogy and ornithology,’ John Cassin, one 
the British Museum, and one Lord Rothschild’s Library Tring, and 
one copy volume 16, ‘Botany,’ Brachenridge, Kew. Yet two 
complete sets the official edition were destined for Great Britain, and may 
very well unrecorded. The Library the Society has unofficial copies 
volumes the ‘Narrative,’ Charles Wilkes; volume ‘Ethnography and 
philology,’ Horatio Hale; and Part volume 19, ‘Geographical distribu- 
tion animals and plants,’ Charles Pickering. 


THE MONTHLY RECORD 


EXPEDITION THE UPPER TUNG, CHINA-TIBET BORDER 

1936-37, Guibaut and Liotard explored portion the Salwee 
gorges the Lisu country (see Geogr. (1938) 574). The results second 
expedition 1940, which Liotard lost his life, are recorded his companion 
the Geographical Review for July 1944. this expedition their objective was 
part north-eastern Tibet, from the Tatsienlu-Kantze road northwards, and 
between the meridians 100° and 103° Some this area falls the basin 
the Tung, also known the chu, Takin ho, etc., tributary the Min, 


and they proposed explore the unknown upper course the Tung, and 


establish its relationships with the Yalung farther west, and with the Hwang 
ho. The Golok and Seta tribes which inhabit this region have reputation for 
extreme hostility strangers, and was this that prevented the travellers from 
fully accomplishing their aims. 

From Tatsienlu they proceeded westwards the Lhasa road Ying. 
kwanchai, where they turned the valley the Lichu, obtaining from 
headwater good views and photographs the great range extending from 
summit Jara southwards Minya Konka. Their photographs Jara may 
compared with the sketches Herbert Stevens published this (7; 
(1930) 384): the photographs however the striking summit Jara obscured 
cloud. They then followed the northern Lhasa route along the She 
valley Luho (Chango), where they organized their caravan. After 
delay, accompanied two Tibetans and Chinese, they began their journey 
exploration, ascending the valley the chu with the object 
north-eastwards the upper Tung. After two days they ascended the deeply 
dissected plateau (4200 metres) and few kilometres reached valley, un- 
expectedly trending north-eastwards, which they were informed was the Ser chu, 
the Tung. Fora day and half they followed the valley upstream, 
passing small Chinese military outpost, and many villages and lamaseries. 
Here their guide refused proceed, and they again ascended the plateau, and 
continued north-westwards through the grazing grounds the Seta. Failing 
obtain guide from them, they turned westwards and ultimately broad 
valley which proved the upper Ser chu, small temple and chorten 
known Chortentang. Here four their yaks were stolen, and they learned 
that strong force bandits had been following them for several days. 
alternative seemed possible, they decided press northwards. Partially 
tracing their route side valley they reached its head high pass (4950 
metres). Fifty sixty kilometres distant, they saw chain high snow 
tains, with estimated height 6000 metres, which they concluded was the 
eastern end the Bayan Kara mountains, and possibly the source the Tung. 
the resumption the march, the expected attack took place: the party 
separated, Liotard and his Tibetan companion were killed, and the 
others beat off the attack only after stiff fight. Beyond the pass, the follow- 
ing day, they reached small lamasery deep, easterly trending valley, which 
proved the upper Tung, the goal their journey. the lamasery they 


were well treated, and escort conducted them back the Chinese post 


Ser chu. this stage Guibaut, without instruments even paper for notes, 
was unable record any indications the route followed. Fortunately, after 
his return Tatsienlu was able recover the notes, observations, and photo- 
graphic film lost the ambush, and from these and other sources has compiled 
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the country traversed, the new work the upper Tung basin being 
reproduced with the paper the scale 500,000. 

From this material has reconstructed the river system the area. His 
main demonstration that the sources the Tung, more important river 
than was recognized, lie much farther the north-west than they are indicated 
existing maps (e.g. the Survey India Tibet,” 1/2-5M., 
1936), and that many the streams shown joining the left bank the Yalung 
from the north-east are actually affluents the Tung. 


MAP VENEZUELA (1/MILLION) 


the courtesy the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company have received 
the second edition ‘Mapa las Vias Comunicacios los Estados Unidos 
Venezuela,’ compiled and drawn the Topographical Department the 
Caribbean Petroleum Company Maracaibo. very well printed colours, 
the style the American Geographical Society’s Map Hispanic America, 
but with uniform contour intervals 200 metres instead the increasing 
intervals the A.G.S., and particularly useful covering the areas Sheet 
North (Caracas and Lago Maracaibo), which one the two three 
sheets the Hispanic America map not yet received. primarily com- 
munications map shows established air routes, and certain number new 
roads not shown the published sheets the A.G.S. map which overlap it. 
printed two parts joined make one large sheet inches, covering 
something more than lat. 7°-13° N., and Greenwich, thus 
overlapping sheets and 20, west and east, and sheets and 
the south. local law custom demanded that longitude should reckoned 
from Caracas, would have been useful show also the margin the inci- 
dence the meridian degrees from Greenwich, and relate the sheet 
lines the International Map the same scale. The map has not many 
names the A.G.S. map, and there are variants the names physical 
features: Boca Drago for Bocas del Dragon, and Boca Serpientes for 
Boca Sierpe, the two passages separating Trinidad from the mainland. 
The sea contoured intervals 100 metres, but the deep Fosa Cariaco 
which goes below 1,400 metres the A.G.S. map, otherwise relatively 
shallow water some miles north Barcelona, not shown. This however 
must recent discovery not shown the Admiralty chart 1939, 
where the compass rose covers the centre the deep. But these are beyond 
the main purposes the map, which the topographers the Caribbean 
Petroleum Company may justly proud. 


ALEXANDER NECKAM THE COMPASS NEEDLE 

The four-hundredth anniversary William Gilbert’s birth has been com- 
memorated special meeting the Royal Society Medicine April 
address was given Professor Sydney Chapman “William Gilbert and the 
Science his and has been published Nature (64 (1944) 132-136). His 
work, ‘De first published the year 1600 and made readily accessible 
the translation issued for the Gilbert Club 1900, well known all who 
are interested the history the magnetic compass and terrestrial magne- 
regrettable that the ‘De Naturis Rerum,’ Alexander Neckam, 
Written about 1190, seems known few, since contains account the 
use the directional property magnet early any Europe. Full credit 
however given Neckam Crichton Mitchell his the 
history terrestrial magnetism” (Terrestrial Magnetism, (1932) 105-146). 
Neckam not mentioned Gilbert, and Silvanus Thompson, his notes 
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the ‘De Magnete,’ merely names him early author without any account 
what said any reference the published text. his works, the 
Naturis Rerum’ and the later ‘De Laudibus Divinae Sapientiae,’ were published 
the original Latin Thomas Wright, with preface running seventy 
pages, the Rolls Series 1863. extent which this book has been neg. 
lected indicated the fact that still print and obtainable, price ten 
shillings, from the Stationery Office; second-hand copy is, course, much 
tion fragments forgotten lore, Chambers’ ‘Book Days,’ under the date 
May 

Neckam was born Colchester September 1157, and his mother acted 
wet-nurse another baby, born Windsor the same night her own, Richard 
Coeur Lion. the year 1180 was professor the University 
1213 became Abbot Ciceter (Cirencester), and died 1217. His 
work, ‘De Naturis Rerum,’ was well known and quoted the end the 
century, but was not his first; the second work mentioned above elegant 
elegiac couplets, and practically paraphrase the former, though some 
material added. Neckam’s avowed object writing may, perhaps, have 
couraged men science from reading his book; was collect known facts 
natural history and use them draw morals, some which are exceedingly far. 
fetched. thus mere recorder and observer, whereas Gilbert was 
vestigator truly scientific lines, and the ‘De Magnete’ one the pointers 
the year 1600 the approximate date the re-birth European science after 
one thousand four hundred years obscurity. Neckam’s “‘facts” are largely 
quoted from such classical authors Aristotle (with the spurious mediaeval 
additions) and Pliny, and include much fantastic nonsense, but there sufficient 
new matter show that was genuine observer. The zoologist, botanist, and 
student folk-lore will find much interest, while his remarks coal, lime, 
jet, precious stones, and metals will appeal the geologist. Among this last 
group one point great importance the history geography. describes 
the loadstone and its property attraction and repeats the well-known myth 
Muhammad’s coffin being suspended mid-air magnets hidden the roof, 
floor, and walls the tomb, though even this less exaggerated than that the 
iron figure Bellerophon horseback weighing 5000 similarly suspended, 
which was included Saxon list the Seven Wonders the World, falsely 
attributed Bede. quote Wright’s preface (p. xxxiv), his re- 
marks the properties the magnet, Neckam goes say ‘the sailors, more- 
over, they sail over the sea, when cloudy weather they can longer profit 
the light the sun, when the world wrapped the darkness the 
shades night, and they are ignorant what point the compass their 
course directed, they touch the magnet with needle, which (the needle) 
whirled round circle until, when its motion ceases, its point looks direct 
the north’ (Bk. II, cap. 

Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos’ stated that the first mention the magnetic 
needle Christian Europe poem Guiot Provence 1190 (Bohn 
629). Wright quotes the old French text and gives verse translation this 
poem and adds another from anonymous poet who seems have been con- 
temporary with but gives the date 1205. Neckam therefore 
either the first, early any other European writer, mention the compass, 
and deserves better known, least this country, than is. are 
debted the two French poets for knowledge the simple means which the 
magnetized needle was allowed “whirl round” freely. Guiot says was laid 
straw, his contemporary that was passed through bit cork, and 
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could floated the surface bowl water. The latter method was often 
used Gilbert his experiments. 

This use loadstone magnetite was evidently familiar early the thir- 
teenth century, Mandeville calls the “‘shipman’s Quite small piece 
would suffice for the purpose, and needle would always available any 
ship. How many have even wondered why the pointer compass, 
many other gauging instruments, referred needle? the earliest illus- 
trated book minerals and fossils, the ‘De Rerum Fossilium, Lapidum 
Gemmarum Figuris’ Conrad Gesner, 1565, needle actually shown 
woodcut being magnetized contact with piece loadstone (p. 84). 
hoped that thirteen years hence the eight hundredth anniversary Neckam’s 
birth will not forgotten; perhaps annotated translation the ‘De Naturis 


THE DEVELOPMENT WEST AFRICAN AGRICULTURE 


1938, the invitation the Trustees the Leverhulme Trust, four 
Members Parliament visited West Africa report upon political, social, and 
economic conditions, and particularly upon certain problems associated with 
agricultural and pastoral resources. Owing changed conditions not now 
proposed publish the comprehensive report originally contemplated. The 
Trustees however have issued statement the general conclusions the 
Commission with two detailed reports their technical advisors West 

Africa Commission, Technical The Commission are con- 
vinced that future development must based farming and the com- 
munal system land tenure, broadened gradually beyond the limits family 
and tribe, and that greater cooperation between the African and European 
economic systems must built up. 

The first technical paper Sampson and Crowther, dealing 
with crop production and soil fertility, summarizes clearly the various West 
African agricultural systems, with their recent developments, and suggests 
numerous lines advance. The authors insist upon the fundamental unity 
the problems owing physical conditions the soil cover generally thin, with 
slender resources fertility, thus making the more necessary preserve the 
vegetation for the maintenance fertility well for the prevention soil 


ewes 


a. 


erosion. Where the traditional native practices are still followed, erosion not 
the danger arises where the pressure population heavy, where 
ploughs and cash crops have been introduced, and the neighbourhood new 


towns and roads. certain areas Nigeria the authorities are en- 
couraging the introduction mixed farming, only more intensive methods 


can the population maintained and its standards living raised. Regarding 
this development the authors emphasize the necessity proceeding with care: 
itshould ascertained that the physical composition the soil will stand con- 


stant cropping before this method introduced into particular area. They 
also advocate research into the possibilities regenerating the bush, coppic- 
ing and hedge growing, and introducing composting and green manuring. The 
supply livestock for this type farming presents difficulties, and the natives 
will require instruction the care the animals and their effective use. 


ore The future European controlled plantations regarded not yet assured. 
ss, Large-scale technical experiments are required find good stock for the oil 
Palms, and there are difficulties obtaining sufficiently fresh fruit for high- 
the oil. The authors believe that the cultivation plantations best left 
African owner producers, who times low prices can rely upon the home 
for oil, which capable expansion. Their work should organized 
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cooperative lines. the relations the administrations and the 
agriculture, the authors make several suggestions. The ideal the collabora. 


tion all services producing comprehensive survey conditions and 
resources, similar that undertaken for the Anchau settlement scheme (see 
Geogr. 101 (1943) 143). particular the close cooperation the forestry 
departments important, and their work should not confined the 
tenance forest reserves. They also recommend better statistical and experi- 
mental methods, the provision more comprehensive data, and 
the allocation higher proportion revenue agriculture. 


CHINESE PUBLICATIONS 


Economic Monograph No. survey the Shih River.” 1942. The Anhwei 


Provincial Bureau Reconstruction. Lihuang, Anhwei. 
Kansu Science Education May 1940. Kaolan (Lanchow), Kansu. 


New Sinkiang, April and May 1943. Sinkiang Province Kuomintang Party 


Headquarters, Tihwa (Urumchi). 


These publications, all Chinese, which have reached this country through 
the Sino-British Science Co-operation Office, are welcome proof that 


the stress invasion Chinese scientists have been able carry work even 
remote provinces such Sinkiang and Kansu, partially occupied ones 
such Anhwei. 

the three publications, the Monograph the Shih river, tributary the 
Huai Anhwei, from the geographical point view the most valuable. isa 
very thorough survey this river and the country through which flows. Eight 


chapters cover the sources, present course, character, navigation, utilization 


water power, irrigation, riparian industries and products, and future plans for 
conservation. There sketch-map and fifteen tables statistics dealing with 
population, tributary streams, rainfall, seasonal water-levels, industries, naviga- 
tion, and mineral resources. 

might expected the publication local administration which has 
been driven from its capital and exists almost underground battle zone, the 
quality the paper and print not the best, but the publishers have madea 
gallant effort. 

The Kansu Science Education published Kaolan (Lanchow), one 
the few provincial capitals which the invaders have never reached, largely 
devoted contributions geographical interest the province Kansu. The 
Kansu Corridor, the long arm the province stretching Sinkiang, 
described article which brings the abiding importance this strip 
through which passed the ancient silk road the west, and to-day the overland 
supply route from Russian Central Asia. There are also articles 
conditions the province, forestry, coal mining, and land distribution. Several 
these contributions are illustrated with sketch-maps. 

New Sinkiang more political publication than scientific journal. Most 
the articles the two numbers deal with education and political progress 
the April the change provincial government which 
ushered the administration General Sheng Shih-tsai. One two articles 
soil erosion and and settled pastoral peoples” are geographic 
interest. There also article reconstruction the city 
(Urumchi), which pays considerable attention the problem pro- 
viding this ancient city Central Asia with adequate defence against attack 
from the air. Truly, Confucius said, within the four seas are brothers.” 
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THE INTER-ALLIED BOOK CENTRE 


have received from Professor Sir Ernest Barker, Chairman, appeal 
behalf the Inter-Allied Book Centre. This Centre has been established under 


the auspices the Conference Allied Ministers Education assist the 


restoration national, university, and other libraries allied countries which 
have suffered loss through the war. With the cooperation H.M. Govern- 
ment, over million volumes have been obtained through salvage collections, 
but the proportion modern scientific and technical works low. make 
good this lack, and especially meet the demand for sets important scientific 
periodicals, the Centre appealing universities, scientific societies, and their 


individual members for such works, foreign languages well English. 


The Centre, under the Director, Mr. Headicar, now properly staffed 
and equipped deal adequately with volumes received, and allocate them 
those libraries where they will most useful. The requirements British 
libraries, which fortunately have not suffered extensive loss, will receive con- 
sideration the distribution. Those willing give books and periodicals 
good condition are asked send first list the Director, Book 
Centre, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 

hoped that Fellows will respond generously this appeal. The import- 
ance adequate representation modern English scientific literature 
allied libraries does not require emphasizing. 


CORRECTIONS THE REVIEW THE GEOGRAPHICAL NAR- 
RATIVE THE AUSTRALASIAN ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 

the review the ‘Geographical narrative and cartography’ the Aus- 

tralasian Antarctic Expedition, 1911-14 (Series volume I), published the 
for May 1944, there are two errors. The review was received air- 
graph, not quite easy read, and the reviewer was abroad could not see 
proof. the first line, the reference the Macquarie Island report (Series 
volume has been misplaced, that the sentence reads the volume 
the Macquarie Island report. the same paragraph Sir Douglas 
Mawson referred having will and temerity haul his sledge over 
100 this should have read “‘will and tenacity haul his 


AUSTRALIA 

have received from Mr. Somerville reprint from the Proceedings 
the Royal Geographical Society Australasia, South Australian Branch, 
the nomenclature Mount Shillinglaw, N.T., discovered John McDonall 

Stuart 1861. His diary says that the mountain was named “‘after Shilling- 
law Esq. Melbourne, who kindly presented Flinders’ Charts 
The three printed accounts the journey say Shilling- 

Mr. Somerville has established that there was surgeon with the name 
Shillinglaw registered Melbourne 1860; and has been informed the 
Royal College Surgeons that Mr. Shillinglaw was certainly not Fellow 
that College. the other hand, Mr. John Joseph Shillinglaw, son Mr. 
Shillinglaw who was our Librarian from 1841 1864, was Fellow the 
for some years, resigned going Australia, but rejoined 1877. 
was employed the Hydrographer’s Office Melbourne about 1860. Mr. 
Somerville concludes that should have read and that the moun- 
tain 18° 30’ and 133° 30’ E., one three Australia bear the name, 
was named Shillinglaw after son our then Librarian. 
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WILLIAM LUTLEY SCLATER 


July last enemy action inflicted sad loss the Royal 


Society. The house where Mr. Sclater lived was wrecked flying 
bomb, causing injuries him from the effect which died next day. 

Sclater was born science his father was famous for many years Secretary 
the Zoological Society, and his own special sphere, Ornithology, the son 
was pre-eminent and achieved international reputation. But here think 
rather the great and invaluable services gave our Society. 


Sclater joined the Society 1909, three years after his return England from 


South Africa, where had been for ten years Director the South African 
Museum Capetown. the same year, 1909, became supernumerary 


member the staff the Natural History Museum and worked there regularly 


until his death. might fairly called inveterate Museum man. When 
Dr. Scott Keltie died, 1927, Sclater succeeded him Treasurer the 
Geographical Club, and 1931 was elected Honorary Secretary the 
Society, which office served until retired last June: indeed, until his 


death, for the new Officers not officially come into action until the autumn. 
Such the bald record Sclater’s official connection with the but 


actually was far more than just most efficient office-holder. was one 
those Fellows for whom the Society may and should grateful. Though 


cannot recall that ever read paper the Society, was most constant 


his attendance Councils and Committees, where his knowledge and experience 


gave particular value his advice, and while man was more self-effacing 
and less self-asserting, the sincerity his character, the kindliness his 
nature, and the sanity his judgment made his opinions the greatest value. 
Moreover, wrote many reviews travel-books for the and devoted 
himself the interests the Geographical Club. 

wide range travel, his friendships and sympathy with more pro- 
fessional geographers, and his own charming personality made him ideal 
occupant the posts our Society that filled long and well, and will 
sorely missed and deeply mourned the Society and all who knew him. 

CLERK, President. 


Sclater had acquired considerable experience early life Deputy Super- 
intendent the India Museum, Calcutta, and later Director the South 
African Museum, Capetown, which appointments made outstanding 
success. Cape Colony spent some the happiest days his life. was 
during his tenure this office that made his first great contributions zoo- 
logical literature work which will always monument his industry, the 
South Africa,’ writing not only two the four volumes Birds but 
also the two volumes Mammals the same series. Retiring from the Director- 
ship left South Africa spend short period Colorado Springs connec- 
tion with the development the local museum, afterwards settling London, 
where from 1909 his tragic death was intimately connected with the Bird 
Room the Natural History Museum. Few know how much the National Col- 
lection owes the knowledge which Sclater brought bear his work. 
that under-staffed institution much the scientific work the Department 
done recognized scientific workers who are not the established Civil Ser- 
vice staff, and was that capacity that Sclater gave his valuable services and 
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many the best years his life. owing Sclater’s pioneer work that the 
African collections the Museum have been arranged and classified better 
than any museum the world, and not too much say that the com- 
pilation the Systema Avium Aethiopicarum, which Sclater undertook single- 
handed and completed 1930, laid the foundations upon which all taxonomic 
work African birds must future built. For short time during the 
1914-18 war, after the death Ogilvie-Grant, the Keeper the Bird 
Department, Sclater took charge the Bird Room, and there were many who 

hoped that would have been asked fill the vacancy the established staff. 

Being quiet retiring disposition, never pushed his undoubted claims and 
would not allow his name put forward, maintaining that the 
should invite him accept the position they thought fit. 

Sclater was untiring worker, and, not content with editing the Jbis from 
1913 1930, which followed his distinguished father, was for many 
years editor chief the Zoological Record. His last great work was the 
editing and completion Sir Frederick Jackson’s ‘Birds Kenya Colony and 
the Uganda Protectorate,’ which finished 1938. 

younger men Sclater was the soul kindness; trouble was too great 
for him take, either for his colleagues the Bird Room for the rising 
generation ornithologists. matter how busy might would turn 
from his own work and bring his mind bear upon any problem put before him, 
giving always wise and balanced counsel. Sclater received many honours for his 
work. was eleoted President the British Ornithologists 
Union 1928, and two years later received the coveted Godman-Salvin Gold 
Medal: the highest award for distinguished work. was addition 
Honorary Fellow the American Ornithologists’ Union and Honorary 
Member the Ornithological Societies Germany and France. 

his death, the age eighty, while still vigorous mind and body, 
Sclater has left gap ornithological circles which impossible fill. 
will mourned far beyond the British Isles, for had many firm friends 
abroad, especially the United States America. 


CAPTAIN ALBERT BORLASE ARMITAGE, R.N.R. (retd.) 


Captain Armitage, who died October 1943, aged seventy-nine, was Second- 
in-Command the Expedition Franz Josef Land 
1894-97 and also the Discovery Expedition the Ross Sea 1901-04. 
such took prominent place the revival British polar exploration 
after the long period averted interest following the Franklin expeditions. 
After passing through the Worcester, Armitage was sail for some years 
and then entered the service the Steam Navigation Co., from which 
was ultimately retire Commodore. His great opportunity came 
1894 when the directors the company, having been asked nominate 
“Observer” for North Polar Expedition, chose Alfred Harmsworth 
(later Lord Northcliffe), who was financing the expedition, approved the choice 
and appointed him Second-in-Command. The expedi- 
tion lasted three years, and Armitage soon proved his worth. was put 
charge the magnetic, meteorological, and astronomical work, and must there- 
fore have played very considerable part the navigation and mapping. Among 
many incidents may mentioned that was Armitage who was the first 
sight Nansen wandering the sea-ice near Cape Flora—one the most 
dramatic events the history exploration. According Dr. Bruce 
Armitage also with his sailor sense who insisted rating Nansen’s 
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chronometer watch before entered Jackson’s hut; Nansen had been the 
water during his farthest north journey, and his watch had stopped and been 
restarted, and was Armitage’s prompt action which thus allowed 
later positions being properly determined. Armitage was Jackson’s companion 
his three sledge journeys 1895, 1896, and 1897; and the return the 
expedition the Society marked its appreciation his work selecting him for 
the award the Murchison Grant. 

few years later preparations were begun for the National Antarctic Expe. 
dition the Discovery under Captain Scott, and Armitage was appointed 
Second-in-Command, post for which was the obvious choice both 
reason his recent Arctic experience and his knowledge sail. Armitage 
wrote history the expedition years the Antarctic,’ and has 
given his own story his important sledge journey the Ferrar glacier 
the Plateau. special feature the book are the numerous pen drawings 
Dr. Wilson. Later life Armitage gave some more details the ex- 
pedition ‘Cadet Commodore.’ 

the start the sledging season 1902, Armitage was given instructions 
penetrate Victoria Land the westward. preliminary journey with five 
men was made September, but the return some the party were found 
suffering from scurvy. Scott was away, but Armitage backed Wilson imme- 
diately went the root the trouble and ordered daily diet fresh seal meat 
take the place the tinned rations which till then had been preferred and 
too freely used. Armitage’s main journey the west began November 
with twelve men the main party, including Lieut. Vice-Admiral) 
Skelton and nine men the supporting party led Dr. Koettlitz. Their way 
took them through mountain country, where the handling the sledges must 
have proved extremely laborious. Finally, after reaching height 6000 feet, 
they plunged down the unexplored Ferrar glacier. Armitage then pushed 
westwards the glacier and New Year’s Day had reached height 
7500 feet. The idea that Victoria Land was mountain range, beyond which 
lay low country, had now abandoned, for Armitage found himself 
plateau about gooo feet high stretching level and unbroken beyond his 
farthest point. Armitage’s discovery this plateau was the first 
and Captain Scott writes that the party claim the first set 
foot the interior Victoria Land; but was clear too that they had 
forced terminate their advance extremely interesting Accord- 
ingly the next sledging season Scott set aside the idea second attempt 
towards the south, and with Evans and Lashley made determined 
journey westwards for about 200 miles what was now proved the great 
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Gray, Raymond Hughes; Henry Byerley Johnson; 
Clement George King; Major Harry Whitehouse Lancaster; Brian Nicholson; 
Henry Laurence Nolan; Michael Sinelnikoff; Captain David Robert 


Squadron-Leader Stanley William Tinham, Colonel Oscar 


Elections: Dr. Louie Myfanwy May Beadnell; Roger Cloet; Jack 
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John Readman John Ward: Flying-Officer Robert 
Herold Young, 


Paper Coastal preservation and Mr. Steers 


Annual General Meeting, June 1944. The President, The Rt. Hon. Sir 
CLERK, the Chair 


The Hon. (Mr. Sclater) read Minutes the Annual 
Meeting held June 1943, which were confirmed and signed the 
President. 

The then delivered the Address printed pp. 

Visitors having withdrawn, the appointed Col. Boulnois 
and Dr. Willatts act scrutineers the ballot for the election the 
Council and Officers for the ensuing Session. 

Before the ballot the said, regard the balloting list: 

The Council have been compelled propose one change the Balloting 
List which was distributed with the Annual Report. The Bye-Laws provide 
that any Fellow may substitute name for one those originally proposed 
column and hope that you may willing accept your act the sub- 
stitution writing upon the lists placed your hands this afternoon. Mr. John 
Morris found himself his return few days ago from the United States 
unable accept the nomination made his absence, and Dr. Edward Hindle 
has allowed the Council propose his name place Mr. Morris. 

The Bye-Laws require that there shall one new name among the six pro- 
posed for the office Vice-President. Lord Moyne has left England again 
fill the high office Minister State the Middle East Cairo now un- 
happily called, and the Council propose you for election his place the name 
Mr. Stephen Courtauld. 

The Bye-Laws also require that for the Council there must seven names 
that did not appear under the office Councillor last year’s list. One vacancy 
has been caused the regretted death Sir Frederick O’Connor, and two are 
proposed the translation Mr. Stephen Courtauld and Sir Clinton Lewis 
higher office. The Council suggest you that Dr. Darby, Dr. Alexander 
King, Dr. Ethel Lindgren, and Sir Malcolm Robertson shall retire, and that the 
seven places all thus vacant shall filled the election former member 


Council, Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Burnett; Major-General Geoffrey 


Cheetham, Director-General the Ordnance Survey; Dr. Edward Hindle, 
until recently Regius Professor Zoology the University Glasgow 
and now Scientific Director the Zoological Society London; General Sir 
James Marshall-Cornwall, lately retired from High Command; the Lord 
Rennell Rodd, well known the distinguished traveller and Gold 
Medallist Francis Rodd; Mr. Sclater, his retirement from the Honor- 
ary and Professor Lawrence Wager, famous explorer Green- 
land and climber Mount Everest. 

There such requirement regard the Officers the and 
are well pleased when they can serve some consecutive years office, the 
great benefit the Society. But, you have just heard, Mr. Sclater has 
felt that the time has come for him resign from the office Honorary 
Secretary, which has held since 1931. difficult express the thanks 
owe Mr. Sclater for his work during those many years our regret his 
resignation from his office. Our consolation that the Council are able pro- 
pose you that the vacancy shall filled Brigadier Sir Clinton Lewis, 
lately Surveyor-General India. 
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conclusion, hope you will forgive make one brief personal 
The Bye-Laws not set any limit the tenure the Office Preside 
is, with the Council and Officers, elected annually, but rule 
standing that shall proposed habitually for second year office, 
then only from year year the special request the Council. 
the modern practice that shall not thus proposed for more than-o 
consecutive year, that the tenure the Presidency normally for thr 
years most. But this year the Council did the great honour asking 
let them put name before you for election for fourth year offic 
While deeply appreciative this request, confess that was reluctant 
accede it, for there lack more worthy successors and felt that 
proper that should make way for one them, but there was one consideratio 
which governed decision and overcame reluctance. can said tha 
all those from whom President might chosen are doing work nationa 
importance, which absorbs their time and energies, but trust not 
optimistic hoping that year from now the clouds war will have fag 
lifted that one can begin return the more normal activities civilized life 
therefore very ready, the Fellows the honour electing me, 
serve them the best humble capacity for another year, after whic 
time there will, trust, longer those difficulties which hamper our 
to-day. 

The ballot was then taken and the Scrutineers withdrew. 

The PRESIDENT, submitting the Annual Report the Council, said: 
not know any Fellow the Society has any observation that she may 
wish make upon the Report which has been circulated. think it, 
circumstances, highly satisfactory Report. there are observations, 
take the Report adopted. 

The Annual Report was adopted without comment. 

the return the Scrutineers the PRESIDENT announced their report that 
the candidates proposed the Council had been elected (see list, iv). 

The PRESIDENT: remains for only thank the scrutineers for their 
trouble and say that that concludes the business the Annual Meeting. 

Admiral Sir Before leave, Sir, should like 
assure you, the part all here and the Fellows the Society generally, 
that are indeed most grateful you for the way which you have conducted 
our affairs and the fact that you have consented stand and elected for 
another year. Approachable, interested, and self-effacing, know you wil 
lead the way which would wish led. (Applause.) 

The very much touched Admiral Goodenough’s words 
and your reception them. thank you sincerely. 

The meeting then terminated. 


The following have been elected Fellows the Society 


19: George William Baxter; Lieut.-Colonel Gerard Irvine Davys 
The Rev. Frederick Walton Holt; Paul Philip Howell; Lieut.-Colonel 
Holman James; David Mackenzie Reid; Miss Mary Sharp, Lieut- 
Commander John Michael Sharpey-Schafer, James Thompson; 
Margaret Tyrrell, Miss Madeleine Yuill 

Cooper, B.sc.; Lancelot Charles Elger, Dr. Tom Jones; 


Pilot-Officer Anthony Edward Lloyd Morris, Mohd. 
Siddiqi, M.a.; Rex Wetherell; Ace Williams 
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